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protean char- 


acter, his unusual 
philosophy of life, 
literary endeavors 
and his remarkable 


experience in striv- 
ing to “find him- 


self’ during most 


of his childhood 


and youth—an ex- 


traordinary story of 
a very remarkable 
man. 


This issue will also 
contain the big suc- 
cessful serial story, 
now being drama- 
tized, “GUNS OF 
GALT” by Deni- 
son Clift, and other 
entertaining miscel- 
lany, with copious 
illustration. 
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Along a stretch of big oak on the State Highway 
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A cabin in Muir Woods, a beautiful redwood forest some twenty miles north of San Francisco 
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Through an avenue of palms, Southern California 
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Down the Strawberry Grade on the 


old Placerville Road, over the Sierra Nevada Mountains. 
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Cave Rock, near Lake Tahoe, one of the largest watersheds in California. 
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On the Pacific Highway, in a stretch of pine forest. 
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in Northern California. 


Skirting the Pacific Ocean shore 
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The ckins are raised and lowered in time to the me-sured step. 
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Showing the unusually large flints and queer 
head-dress of some of the dancers. 


Ah-Pura-Way 


The Dance 
of the 
White Deer Skin 
and 
Other Klamath 


Indian Worship Dances 


By 
Edna Hildebrand Putnam 


Photos Specially by Emma B. Freeman of 
the Freeman Art Co., Eureka, Cal. 


type of young Indian manhood, 
straight as an arrow, and with 
muscles toughened and quick- 
ened like those of a leopard. Who he 
is and what he is, is best told in his 
own signature: “Robert Spott, Captain 
Spott, Indian Chief—his son, Klamath 
Indian, Requa, California.” 
The chieftain’s son, quick of intel- 
lect and action, trained alike in the 
lore of his people and the teachings of 


R wx. 0 SPOTT is a perfect 


the white man, is a well known char- 
acter along the lower Klamath Basin, 
where his forefathers have dwelt for 
unnumbered ages. The country to him 
is an open book. Hunting parties the 
season through seek him out to guide 
them to the best hunting grounds and 
trout streams. A more affable, courte- 
ous companion would be difficult to 
find either on the trail or around the 
campfire at night. 

But—like all of his race—this young 
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No. 1.—Another unique costume worn in he 
dance. 


Indian prince is sensitive to the slight- 
est hint of ridicule. Under the benign 
influence of friendship his nature ex- 
pands like a beautiful flower to the 
sun; let there be a derisive glance or 
scornful remark among his campfire 
auditors, and his tale of early Indian 
life will cease, never to be resumed. 
He is but typical of his people as a 
race. Because of a lack of sympathy 
and a persistent disregard of the In- 
dian point of view on the part of their 
successors, the North American In- 
dians have allowed very little of their 
tribal customs and beliefs to become 
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known to the whites. It is rather sur- 
prising to discover at this late date, 
when as a race the Indians are facing 
extinction, that, despite their primitive 
and ofttimes barbaric customs, they 
have clung desperately through all the 
years of their adversity to a religious 
faith that in its essentials is not un- 
like that of the Christian. It is only 
through the friendship of such broad- 
minded Indians as Robert Spott that 
the modern world will ever learn of 
that life that is past—to whom what- 
ever of merit there is in the following 


No. 2.—Robert Spott in costume of Ah-pura- 
way dance. 
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description of the Klamath worship 
dances is due. 

“Ah Pura Way,” familiarly known 
to the white people as the “White Deer 
Skin Dance,” while not the most sol- 


emn of the worship dances of the 
Northern California Indians, is _per- 
haps the best known. It is more than 
a religious festival—it is a season of 
joy and good will among men—a sort 
of Thanksgiving, Christmas and New 
Year’s Consecration Meeting rolled 
into one. It usually occurs during the 
early fall, and is celebrated every two 
or three years. 

In the words of Prince Robert: “It 


No. 4.—Costume of the jumping dance. 


is whenever there being so many kinds 
of sickness upon earth. The earth is 
dried—no green grass and the wild 
flowers and all the birds are flying 
away; and so all the animals going 
away too. No berries, no acorns, no 
fish upon the river. 

“Then a medicine man go up in the 
high mountains and prayed to the 
heaven and to the stars and to the sun 
with his power that sickness will be 
going away and have a better world: 
the earth will be covered with green 
No. 3.—Bush dance. grass and wild flowers and plenty of 
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fish in the river—also berries and all 
animals and birds will come back to 
earth again.” 

Does it sound so very different from 
some of the Biblical stories of the Old 
Testament? Who does not remember 
the oft-repeated statement, “And 
Moses went up in the mountain to 
pray?” Just as the Hebrew people 
trusted implicitly in the power of 
prayer, so did the untutored people 
who offered their petitions to their 
Great Spirit—the omnipotent God. 


While the Indian priest is fasting 


and praying on some lonely mountain 
top, the men of his tribe are busy pre- 
paring for the big festival. Word is 
sent to all the tribes in the country 
that “Ah Pura Way” will be danced on 
such and such an occasion. Those who 
receive the invitation immediately be- 
gin preparations to participate in the 
festival. Out from secret hiding 
places is brought a wealth of Indian 
finery—sacred deer skins, marvelous 
flints and robes of richly ornamented 
skins—that have lain hidden from 
sight since the last time the worship 
dance was celebrated. The Indian 
women hurry to collect provisions 
enough to furnish a twelve-day feast 
for their men and any chance guests 
who will participate in the dance. 

Upon the return of the high-priest 
the tribes assemble together and the 
dance begins. In outward semblance 
it has little suggestion of piety and 
consecration to the onlooker. It is 
nothing more than a barbaric trial of 
physical strength and endurance— 
harmful to both mind and body. But 
to the old tribesmen it was all that 
was beautiful and sacred. Caught in 
the fanatic fervor of the dance, young 
men and old men gloried in the oppor- 
tunity to shout and dance themselves 
into unconsciousness—to prostrate 
themselves through utter weariness be- 
fore the feet of their God. 

In the center of some clearing along 
the river, the leader, who must be a 
man consecrated by pure blood and 
religious training for the office, takes 
his place, holding in his hand a long 
pole on which is arranged the skin of 
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4 


The Sacred White Deer, embiem of the 
dance. 

-Photo copyrighted 1916 by Emma B. Free- 

man, Eureka, Cal. 


the sacred white deer. A row of his 
townsmen, fourteen or sixteen in num- 
ber, take their places at either side, 
leaving the leader in the middle of the 
row. The upper part of the body of 
the dancers is nude, except for the 
strands of Indian beads depending to 
the waist. An Indian blanket of deer- 
skin ornamented with beads and bits 
of abalone shell is fastened at the 
waist and extends to the knees. A 
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gaudy head-dress fastened at the back 
by a single upstanding feather com- 
pletes the costume. 

A man with a cowl-like head-dress 
held in place by a savage looking band 
of walrus tusks and holding an im- 
mense flint strapped to his arms, is 
stationed at either end of the row 
slightly in advance of the others. 

When all is ready, the leader lifts 
his voice and his foot simultaneously, 
and the dance is on—not to cease until 
the village has danced itself to exhaus- 
tion. The men in the row raise and 
lower their deerskins on the poles in 
time with their bending bodies and 
jerking feet. The effect is weird and 
uncanny. The deer skins assume the 
semblance of life, first raising their 
noses towards the heavens in exhorta- 
tion and then bowing in humility and 
supplication towards the earth. They 
are the sacred emblems through which 
the red men hope to have their peti- 
tions heard and answered. Each skin 
is richly ornamented with bits of shells 
and bright feathers, which are fast- 
ened to the nostrils and feet by means 
of buckskin thongs several inches in 
length. 

The two flint dancers bend their 
bodies almost at right angles and 
dance back and forth along the row. 
As a dancer falls from his place from 
exhaustion, he is pulled aside and an- 
other of the same village takes his 
place. 

To make the trial more exciting, the 
spirit of competition enters into the 
celebration, each village striving to out- 
shine its neighbors in finery and en- 
durance. A respite is granted the 
dancers at night, during which they 
feast and visit among the various 
camps. But with morning the dance 
goes on until the twelve days have 
been completed. The Hoopa Indians 
require but six days for a similar cele- 
bration. 

The Indians’ unquestioning faith in 
the efficacy of their barbaric ceremony 
was doubtless due in a large measure 
to the fact that their hopes were 
nearly always realized. That this was 
due to natural laws never occurred to 
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these pious minded children. Coming 
as it did in the fall, the dance was sure 
to be followed by the autumn rains 
that never failed to clear the atmos- 
phere of disease germs and cover the 
earth with a spring time growth of 
grass and flowers. The fish dams 
ready placed in the rivers for the an- 
nual run of salmon was a self-guar- 
antee of plenty of fish. But the In- 
dians considered these things an an- 
swer to their petitions. 

While Christian education has 
taught the young Indians dependance 
upon self rather than in the blind faith 
in prayer they do not entirely disbe- 
lieve the stories of the ancient tradi- 
tions of their tribespeople. Just as 
the Christians of to-day do not say 
that the miracles of early Biblical 
times are not true, so Robert Spott 
does not disbelieve the tales of In- 
dian tradition that his father and his 
father’s father have handed down to 
him. 

While Ah-Pura-Way is the largest 
festival at which all the tribes congre- 
gate, there are many other religious 
dances among the Klamath Indians all 
designed to protect the people from 
hunger and sickness. 

In illustration 3, our young Indian 
friend is seen in the dress worn in the 
bush dance. It is a dance to cure bod- 
ily ills, demonstrating in a forceful 
way the Indians’ faith in the power of 
the will to overcome sickness. Robert 
gives the following synopsis of the 
ceremony: 

“Bush-dance doctor, when a child is 
unhealth, he go far upon the moun- 
tains in the evening and pray to the 
heaven with his power so this child’s 
sickness will go. And he pray again 
so the child will have a long and so 
good lucky life. Then he break the 
limb of the pine forest and comes 
home. And have the sick child lay 
beside the fire and danced all night 
around the sick child.” 

If the child died it was attributed 
to the will of God. 

The costumes worn by the Indians 
in the Jumping-dance is shown in il- 
lustration 4. It is celebrated when 
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Ah-pura-way, or Klamath Indian worship dance, as practiced in Northern California. 
—Photo copyrighted 1916 by Emma B. Freeman, Eureka, Cal. 


there is fear of an epidemic. In the 
words of our authority: “This dance 
always have whenever the people hear 
a sickness coming on a far away.” 

It is held in the Indian house and 
lasts twelve days. To quote further 
from the story of the chieftain’s son. 

“A medicine man sit beside the fire 
and has a long pipe and smoke Indian 
tobacco and not drink water and eat 
once day. Then he pray to heaven, 
and before he sit down he took Indian 
tobacco and put a little on his hand. 
Then he blow to north and south with 
his power that sickness will not reach 
here, and again he blow to the east and 
the west. Then he sit down. 

“Then the dance beginning do dance 
around him and people looking on are 
all feeling very sadness.” 

* * 

But the old ceremonies have van- 
ished—the dance is done. And the 
reason—Death. 


Long ago the Indians of the valley 
and coast regions of the Golden State 
disappeared, leaving scarcely a token 
of their existence except the long line 
of Mission buildings stretching from 
San Diego to San Francisco, and of 
which California is so justly proud. 

Because of the mountain barriers 
and their remoteness from the centers 
of civilized life, the tribes of the north- 
ern coast counties have continued to’ 
cherish up to the present many of their 
old tribal customs even though the 
government schools have used every 
effort to discourage the barbaric prac- 
tices, and to win the Indians to saner 
modes of life and thought. It is Death 
more than education that has made 
impossible the old life and customs. 

All the religious dances of the 
Klamaths, to be of any avail, must be 
conducted by one of pure blood and 
high standing in the tribe anointed to 
that sacred office, just as were the 
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AT CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA. 


priests of the ancient Hebrews—or for 
that matter just as priests and minis- 
ters are authorized to perform certain 
ceremonies to-day. These holy men 
of the Indians have nearly all passed 
over into the Land of Forgetfulness, 
and the custom of intermarriage has 
left few pure enough of blood to take 
their places. 
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When Captain Spott answers the 
call, the sacred emblems of which he 
is the custodian will pass as a precious 
heirloom to his son Robert, to be trea- 
sured as were the sacred goblets in 
the ancient Jewish tabernacle, but they 
will never be used again to invoke the 
blessing of the Heavenly Father upon 
his trusting Children of the Wilds. 


AT CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA 


The Mission walls stand thick and strong, 

In the quaint tower the bell still swings; 
The swallows nest beneath the eaves, 

And dart about with quivering wings. 


The grass grows lush upon the hills 
The surf still beats upon the shore; 

Where are the dark-skinned worshipers 
Who knelt in crowds upon this floor? 


Gone from the hills—gone from the shore, 
Their homes, nor even their graves we see, 
Under the white man’s chilling touch 
These simple Christians ceased to be. 


Oh! 


Father Serra, could you rest 


In peace within your silent grave, 
And see this people fade away, 
This people that you died to save? 


Their only monument this house, 
Reared with such toil at your command; 
They worshiped here—then like a cloud 
They vanished from this pleasant land. 


Will not some hand beside your name 
Write thus upon these walls of clay, 
“In memory of a gentle race 
Who built this house—then passed away.” 


HENRIETTA C. PENNY. 
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Young Men’s Christian Association. 


with its educated class. The stu- 

dents of to-day are the leaders 

of to-morrow in the political, in- 
dustrial, commercial, social and relig- 
ious life of any country. The trained 
man—the expert is in demand. Leader- 
ship must be progressive if it is to be 
successful. Our higher institutions of 
learning are to-day producing more 
than eighty per cent of the leaders of 
the nation. It has been recently ascer- 
tained that there are at present about 
twelve hundred Chinese students 


Te HOPE of any nation lies 


Dr. Y. T. Tsur, President of Tsing Hua 
College, Peking. 


The Americanized Chinese Student 
What Will He Play in the Future Development of China? 


By Frank B. Lenz, 


At Present in North China Union Language School, Peking, China. 


studying in America’s higher educa- 


tional institutions. Why have these 
most intellectual sons of the Celestial 
Republic selected the United States as 
the country in which to continue their 
studies 

In the first place the American peo- 
ple have won the hearts of the Chinese 
by their policy of fair and just treat- 
ment. The United States has devel- 
oped a consistent foreign policy, and 
for half a century has continued a pol- 
icy in the Pacific quite as definite as 
that represented in the Monroe Doc- 
trine. In 1868, Anson Burlingame 
made a treaty between the United 
States and China which admitted her 
to the family of nations—a treaty so 
just and expressed in such friendly lan- 
guage that it has served as a model for 
all subsequent treaties of Western na- 
tions with China. This treaty began 
the policy of recognizing China as an 
equal among all the nations of the 
world. It was due to the influence of 
this treaty that enabled Secretary Hay 
in 1900 to secure another treaty pledg- 
ing Japan, United States and other 
Western Powers to respect the integ- 
rity and independence of the Chinese 
Empire, and to claim no rights of trade 
which were not freely granted to 
others. This is the open door policy 
for China. The Americans by a cen- 
tury of positive missionary effort have 
broken down race prejudice and estab- 
lished the greatest confidence between 
themselves and the Chinese. The 
American Government greely gave its 
services in aiding the Chinese govern- 


The Yamen at Tsing Hua. 


ment to destroy foreign traffic in Chi- 
nese coolies. The American govern- 
ment likewise gave its services in sup- 
pressing foreign trade in opium. Am- 
erican officials are to-day constantly at 
watch along the entire American bor- 
der and coast against opium smug- 
gling. 

The friendship has been greatly in- 
creased between the two countries by 
the services of Americans in famine 
relief, especially in the Great Famine 
in Shensi and the recent famines in the 
Yangste Valley. 

The United States was one of the 
first countries to recognize the Chinese 
Republic. 

China is in dire need of instruction 
along scientific lines. She must have 
accurate information in regard to sani- 
tation, disease prevention and medical 
research. The China Medical Com- 
mission, which is now authorized to 
spend about a million and a quarter 
dollars per year, is destined to play a 
very large part in cementing the future 
friendship of the two nations. 

America has been wise in the selec- 


tion of her ministers to China. Bur- 
lingame, Parker, Angell, Denby, Con- 
ger, Rockhill, Calhoun and Dr. 
Reinsch have had large influence on 
the friendly relations between the 
United States and China. Presidents 
Grant, Roosevelt and Wilson have 
been true friends of China. Most visi- 
tors like ex-President Eliot have re- 
ported favorably on their trips and 
have contributed to the good-will of 
the two countries. 

The only obstacle in the way of the 
most friendly relations between the 
two nations is the Exclusion Law. This 
law not only excludes all Chinese lab- 
orers or coolies, but it inflicts great 
hardships on the exempted class; that 
is, merchants, travelers, students, 
teachers and officials. As one Chinese 
official once said in San Francisco: 
“Tt seems much easier for them to en- 
ter Heaven than to set foot on the 
American continent even when they 
enter with the Consul’s certificate or 
other documents issued and signed by 
American diplomatic agents in China.” 


We sincerely trust that this discrim- | 
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First court in the Yamen. 


inatory law will be changed for some 
such policy as that advocated by Dr. 
Sidney Gulick; namely, the admission 
to our country annually of say five per 
cent of the number of people of any 
other country now living in the United 
States who have become naturalized 
American citizens. Such a policy 
would operate fairly among all na- 
tions, and at the same time would in- 
sure the assimilation of all immigrants 
who come to America. 

The most direct and potent reason 
why so many Chinese students pur- 
sue their studies in America is due to 
the return to China in 1908 by the 
United States of about one-half the in- 
demnity bond paid by China at the 
close of the Boxer Rebellion. This 
amount was $10,785,286.12. When 
the announcement was made by Minis- 
ter W. W. Rockhill of the return of the 
indemnity money, Prince Ching re- 
plied: “Mindful of the desire express- 
ed by the President of the United 


States to promote the coming of Chi- 
nese students to the Unied States to 
take courses in schools and colleges of 
the country, and convinced by the 
happy results of past experience of the 
great value to China of education in 
American schools, the Imperial gov- 
ernment has the honor to state that it 
is its intention to send henceforth 
yearly to the United States a consider- 
able number of students, there to re- 
ceive their education.” The Chinese 
government decided that one hundred 
students should be sent to America 
every year for four years, and that 
from the fifth year a minimum of fifty 
students should be sent each year. It 
was provided that eighty per cent of 
the students sent should specialize in 
industrial arts, agriculture, mechanical 
and mining engineering, physics, chem- 
istry, railway engineering, architec- 
ture and banking and twenty per cent 
should specialize in law and political 
science. But how were these students 
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Returned students visiting their alma mater, Tsing Hua College, taking tea at the President’s 
yamen. 


to be prepared for entrance to Ameri- 
can universities? The Chinese educa- 
tional system was not based on West- 
ern methods. In the agreement be- 
tween the two countries the date set 
for the first group to the United States 
was in 1909, Since there was no school 
in which the students could be trained 
before going, it was decided by the 
Bureau of Educational Mission to the 
United States to select the first group 
by a rigid examination. In August, 
1909, six hundred and thirty took the 
examinations in Peking. Only forty- 
eight passed. These were sent to the 
United States in October. 

The necessity of a training center 
was apparent, and so Tsing Hua Park 
was secured from the government as a 
suitable site for such an institution. It 
was decided to name the school Tsing 
Hua College. The necessary build- 
ings were completed in 1911, and work 
began at once. Eighteen teachers, nine 
of whom were women, were engaged 
to come to America to make up the fac- 
ulty. But it was now time for another 
group of students to go to the United 


States. In order to meet the situation 
an examination was again held, from 
which seventy-three students were se- 
lected to be sent to America. 

After a brief summer vacation, col- 
lege opened in 1911, but scarcely two 
months had passed before the revolu- 
tion in Wuchang broke out. A month 
later Tsing Hua was closed and teach- 
ers and students left for their homes. 
Matters were not sufficiently adjusted 
in China until the spring of 1912 to 
permit the college to re-open its doors. 
Since May 1, 1912 the work at Tsing 
Hua College has been going on har- 
moniously and without interruption. 
During the last three years the school 
has grown in many directions. Two 
events deserve special mention. First, 
the number of students has grown to 
nearly five hundred, this growth being 
accounted for by the admission of one 
hundred and twenty-three boys to the 
Middle School in 1915. A further ad- 
dition of students to the High School 
has been contemplated, and steps have 
already been taken toward holding an 
entrance examination next summer. 
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Dining room of the college. 


The second event of great importance 
was the decision made in 1914 by the 
government of the United States to re- 
turn to China a further sum of the 
Boxer Indemnity Fund. The original 
sum of the Indemnity was $24,440,- 
778. Two million dollars of this 
amount had been set aside to settle 
sundry claims put forward at various 
times. These claims were finally set- 
tled and a balance of $1,170,000 has 
been returned to China since 1914. 

The president of the college, Dr. 
Ye-Tsung Tsur, is himself an Ameri- 
can trained scholar of splendid ability. 
He holds degrees both from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Yale. He 
was promoted to the presidency Au- 
gust 22, 1913, at the death of Mr. Tong 
Kai-son, the first president. 

Entering America for the first time, 
the Chinese student is confused. His 
primary need is personal guidance. He 
will need help in securing temporary 
hotel accommodations, transferring his 


baggage, getting railway tickets, and 
starting on the right train for the uni- 
versity of his choice. He may wish to 
make some purchases, exchange money 
or post letters. The organization that 
has anticipated his wants and minis- 
tered to him in terms of his needs has 
been the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. The San Francisco Y. M. C. A. 
has met and assisted every group of In- 
demnity Students that has been sent 
to the United States. Scores of pri-’ 
vate students have also been helped. 
The student traveling alone has often 
suffered great apprehension when tem- 
porarily detained by the immigration 
authorities at Angel Island. In every 
case the Association has been the 
messenger to relieve the distressed 
mind. 

Upon reaching the university city 
the student again needs assistance. The 
University Y. M. C. A. helps him to 
find board and lodging, to select his 
courses, to register, and to become ac- 
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President Tsur’s residence. 
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Middle School buliding. 
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The main entrance to Tsing Hua College. 


quainted with college customs and tra- 
ditions. He is given advice regarding 
the social, moral, athletic and religious 
activities of the university. He is for- 
tified against the evil influences of stu- 
dent life. The Y. M. C. A. enables 
him to see and appropriate the best 
features of his new environment. It 
puts him in touch with a few friends 
who understand him and with whom he 
can talk frankly. 

The International Committee of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
has recently organized a Committee 
on Friendly Relations Among Foreign 
Students, with Mr. Charles D. Hurrey 
as General Secretary. This Com- 
mittee is endeavoring to establish In- 
formation Bureaus in foreign nations 
with reliable persons in charge, who 
can distribute literature and give in- 
formation to prospective students re- 
garding university life in North Amer- 
ica. A handbook of useful informa- 
tion is presented to the new student 
upon his arrival. Receptions, socials, 
and banquets are frequently arranged 
by the Committee, thus promoting 
good-fellowship. During vacations 


and other leisure periods the Commit- 
tee accompanies foreign students on 
visits of inspection to social settle- 
ments, hospitals, playgrounds, penal 
and reform institutions and Christian 
Association buildings. Books and lit- 
erature bearing on character building 
are distributed. 

That the hundreds of students now 
being educated in Tsing Hua College 
and in American universities will be a 
mighty factor in the upbuilding of a 
new China no one can doubt. Already 
a number of students who have been 
educated through the Indemnity Fund 


have returned to their native country to * 


assume positions of responsibility and 
leadership. 

While this may be true that they 
have the reactionary and backward 
looking element to combat in every 
phase of life, yet their potent influ- 
ence is already felt. The one danger 
constantly threatening them is the sub- 
tle non-progressive spirit of Old China. 
These Western world students are 
shocked and disappointed at the back- 
wardness of their country when they 
return from America. Their first im- 
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THE BROOK. 


pulse is to change the old system im- 
mediately. They suddenly realize 
that it takes time to change century- 
old customs and institutions. Many of 
them are not willing to endure and sac- 
rifice and so grow pessimistic. Others 
slip back into the old ways and become 
mere job holders. 

Among the American educated stu- 
dents who have seen the light and are 
remaining true to their vision are Mr. 
C. T. Wang, vice-speaker of the Na- 
tional Senate; Dr. Y. T. Tsur, presi- 
dent of Tsing Hua College; Dr. Wel- 
lington Koo, Minister at Washington, 
and Mr. David Z. T. Yui, chairman of 
the National Committee of the Y. M. 
C. A. of China. 

The returned student needs the com- 
panionship of the choicest of his coun- 
trymen who have studied abroad, and 
are now established in useful service 
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to their community. The counsel and 
leadership will demonstrate how he 
can apply his knowledge and experi- 
ence to the solution of the most press- 
ing problems of his people. The West- 
ern educated Chinese are the men who 
will lead China to success. “But these 
young men do not know China and her 
peculiar ways,” is the cry of the men 
of the age that is past. These leaders 
of yesterday are chaining their match- 
less country to a dead past. And un- 
less the chain is broken, the future is 
hopeless, and China is doomed. But 
if the survival of their country as an 
independent nation is to be won by ful- 
filling the first law of organic life— 
the adaptation of the organism to its 
environment—-only the Chinese whose 
mind has been trained in Western 
world schools can lead China to safety 
and greatness. 


THE BROOK 


The frost gleams white where once was sunny nook, 

- And all the world seems clasp’d in Winter’s hold; 
I cannot see the little, ice-bound brook 

That ’neath its crust of snow sleeps still and cold. 


It seems a dream that once the skies were blue— 
Now black with fury of the northern wind; 
Forgotten are the bird-notes, and the hue 
Of petal’d cornflow’r with the rose entwined. 


O little brook, you heard the sea’s low cry 

That called you through the meadows green and still! 
O heart, I heard your voice in love’s faint sigh, 

And all my soul awoke in passion’s thrill! 


The sea long since rock’d on its bosom’s swell 
The tiny ripples of each sparkling wave, 

And I—the tinkling of the ice-drops tell 
How cold the stones that mem’ry’s waters lave! 


ELIZABETH REYNOLDS. 


Santa Cruz Mission, as restored, Santa Cruz, California. 


—Photo by Aydelotte. 


The Mission of Santa Cruz 


Reported Destruction by Tidal Wave a Myth. 


Restoration Will 


Begin in Near Future 


By Robert Cosmo Harding 


ONSIGNORE Fisher, of Santa 
MI Cruz has about completed ar- 
rangements whereby the old 
Mission of Santa Cruz will be 
restored, and this relic of the Spanish 
regime in California will once more 
become the Mecca for Eastern tourists 
and touring Westerners; and the mem- 
ories of by-gone days will again be 
as vivid as they were when the actual 
civilization of this great commonwealth 
was in its inceptive period. 

The Mission of Santa Cruz, like all 
other California missions, has its in- 
teresting history, each wceven about 
one object, which is the original mo- 
tive for the establishment of missions 


throughout the territory now known as 
the State of California, to wit: the 
conversion of the native population to 
the Roman Catholic faith and the ex- 
tention of the land as a dominion of the 
Spanish Crown. 

It was in the year 1790, while the 
Yule-logs burned so briskly in Eng- 
land, and while the wassail bowl was 
passing round the gayly decorated fes- 
tive board from hand to hand, and each 
pair of lips quaffed therefrom, that in 
the Mission at San Francisco, in the 
Mission Dolores, civilization, having 
spread its wings over the American 
Atlantic coast line, there was grave de- 
bate upon the advisability of extend- 
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THE MISSION OF SANTA CRUZ 


ing an earnest and active invitation to 
civilization to cast favoring eyes, with 
the same effects, throughout the south- 
ern portion of the American continent 
which bordered the Pacific Ocean and 
which lay to the north of the Tropics. 

Already the Mission of San Diego 
had been established July 26, 1769, and 
in 1770 the Mission of San Carlos, 
while July 14, 1771, there had sprung 
into existence the Mission of Antonio, 
and the San Gabriel Mission on the 
eighth of September of the same year. 
And these, having met with such suc- 
cess, were followed by the establish- 
ment of the Mission at San Luis on 
September Ist of the following year. 
And after a lull of almost four years 
there had come the San Francisco Mis- 
sion on October 9, 1776, the same year 
that the Declaration of Independence 
had been signed—this, just a few 
months prior to the building of the 
Mission at San Juan Capistrano, which 
at the present writing is also being re- 
stored. January 18, 1777, the Mission 
at Santa Clara had been erected; an- 
other lull; and on May 3, 1782, the 
Mission at San Buena Ventura. The 
Mission of Santa Barbara, still occu- 
pied in the closing days of the year 
1916, was established September 3, 
1786. All had realized their aims, but 
there was still much territory to be 
brought into the realm of the church 
and the King of Spain. 

The discussion waxed warm. Nu- 
merous locations were mentioned, but 
that which seemed most in need of 
the influences of religion was not far 
away, was in the region contiguous to 
the Bay of Monterey. 

Exactly fifty years after Columbus 
discovered America, one, Juan Rodo- 
riguez Cabrillo, quite by accident, dis- 
covered the Bay of Monterey, although 
because of its thirty-mile width en- 
trance, he did not recognize it as a 
sea indentation. Nevertheless, his 
chart shows the irregularity of the 
coast line at this spot. Cabrillo never 
returned to those waters, and not un- 
til the establishment of the Mission at 
San Diego was any attempt made to 
discover whether or not the indenta- 
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tion recorded by Cabrillo was a har- 
bor. Thus two hundred and twenty- 
eight years elapsed before it was 
thought that perhaps it was really 
worth while to do some scouting. One 
party set out and returned because it 
had passed the bay without recogniz- 
ing it. However, not satisfied, in the 
same year two more parties set out, 
one by sea and one on Jand. It re- 
quired more than three months of jour- 
neying to arrive—but both did finally 
reach the same spot at practically the 
same time. 

This territory then was under dis- 
cussion at the San Francisco Mission, 
and it would have kept on indefinitely 
had not two Franciscan Brothers, 
Father Salazar and Father Lopez, vol- 
unteered to undertake the strenuous 
task. Therefore, shortly thereafter, 
these two brave souls, accompanied 
by only two soldiers, set forth to es- 
tablish what was to be known as the 
Mission of Santa Cruz, and about 
which now nestles the city of Santa 
Cruz, given the ennobling sobriquet 
of The City of the Holy Cross. 

It was known that the territory was 
inhabited by Indians who had estab- 
lished villages around the shores of the 
bay, but it was not known whether 
these Indians were friendly or were to 
prove murderously treacherous. Yet 
this did not daunt the two reverend 
pioneers. 

The little party progressed slowly— 
they covered the eighty miles in two 
weeks, and after spending much time 
in viewing different locations, selected 
a site on the north shore of the bay, 
about a mile inland, and nearly two 
miles from the ocean, on an eminence 
of some seven hundred feet. From 
this spot could be seen the waters of 
the bay sparkling in the sunlight, and 
to the East, towering Loma Prieta 
Peak, while to the north stretched the 
Santa Cruz Mountains, with its big 
trees, its gulches, its little valleys, the 
San Lorenzo River and Branciforte 
Creek, all visible. Truly nature had 
smiled upon the two Franciscans! 
Could anything have been more idyl- 
lic! They thought not, for pitching 
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their tents, they at once in a primitive 
way commenced work. 

Pow-wows were held with the In- 
dians, and it was soon seen that they 
were to be the source of little trouble. 
But this was not all that Father Sala- 
zar and Father Lopez desired: they 
had come to this wilderness for the 
purpose and sole aim to spread the 
Gospel of Christianity among these 
heathens—and that they met with suc- 
cess is attested to by the fact that in 
the year before the Mission was 
erected they had converted seventy In- 
dians of the Achistace type; and had 
united in marriage six Indians. This 
was certainly a record of which to be 
proud! Yet Father Salazar and 
Father Lopez accomplished much 
more, for they attempted the arduous 
feat of plowing and tilling a few acres 
of land and of cutting and hewing tim- 
ber for the construction of the Mission 
house. Of course, the converted In- 
dians lent much assistance, and cause 
for thanksgiving to the little devout 
coterie. 

Father Salazar and Father Lopez 
had arrived upon the site of the Santa 
Cruz Mission September 25, 1791, but 
the first corner-stone of the building 
was not laid until February 23, 1793. 
In 1794 the Mission was ready for 
dedication, and on the tenth of March 
of that year, a gala day, Father Pena 
of the Mission at Santa Clara and Her- 
menegilgo Sal, Commanding Officer of 
the Presidio of San Francisco, accom- 
panied by five priests and eighty-nine 
Indians, all converted, witnessed the 
consecration of the Mission of Santa 
Cruz. It was of wood and adobe. 

Up to this time the supplies of 
Father Salazar and Father Lopez had 
been contributed from other Missions 
—by Santa Clara thirty cows, five yoke 
of oxen, two pair of which were use- 
less, fourteen bulls, twenty steers and 
nine horses: one pair of oxen and 
seven mules by Carmel; five yoke of 
oxen, one of which was useless, by 
San Francisco. And one of the mules 
contributed by Carmel was so gentle 
that it died three days afte: its arrival. 
Later these contributions were aug- 


mented by sixty sheep, ten lambs and 
two bushels of barley. Quite a larder 
for those days in the wilderness, but 
it sufficed to keep flesh and bones to- 
gether until in 1795 the fruits of labor 
of the Santa Cruz colonization were 
ready for consumption, and from the 
land that had been “worked” there 
was acquired one thousand bushels 
of wheat, six hundred bushels of corn, 
sixty bushels of beans and a little 
more than a half bushel of lentels. 

The Mission of Santa Cruz grew 
apace, and in ten years there had been 
erected, all told, fifty houses for those 
Indians who had embraced Christian- 
ity and more particularly Roman Cath- 
olicism, and who had been taught the 
civilized arts of carpentry, shoemak- 
ing, blacksmithing and a dozen other 
useful occupations. And in those ten 
years other Indians, not Achistaces, 
joined the colony, with peace ever pre- 
vailing. 

The daily life at the Mission of 
Santa Cruz, while simple, was ex- 
tremely interesting. The flush of Au- 
rora in the east was heralded by the 
melodious Mission bells and sum- 
moned all to prayers, after which a 
hearty breakfast was the rule. This 
fortified all for the day's work. At 
eleven o'clock there was a pause for 
rest and luncheon, after which work 
was resumed until the Angelus sound- 
ed an hour before sunset. Prayers and 
beads were now said, and then came 
a very hearty and appetizing supper. 
The evenings were devoted to various 
amusements. 

The principal foods were fresh beef 
and fresh mutton, with cakes of wheat, 
and maize (the latter the Indian name 
for corn), and peas, beans and other 
vegetables. Of course, there was va- 
riety, for the climate of Santa Cruz 
was and stil! is propiticus for fresh 
green vegetables almost the entire cy- 
cle of the year. Nor was there any 
necessity for lack of cleanliness, be- 
cause the waters of the Bay of Mon- 
terey invited them both summer and 
winter. 

The dress of the men consisted of 
shirts, trousers and blankets, although 


“IN CITY PENT.” 


upon special occasions the complete 
Spanish dress was affected by those 
who could afford it. 

So, until the year 1834, the Mission 
of Santa Cruz flourished and it would 
have continued to do'so had not it been 
secularized. This was responsible for 
its retardation, and that it spelled ruin 
for the Indians is exemplified in the 
historical fact that they returned to 
primitive conditions and to becoming 
enemies to the White Brothers. 

There are some erroneous historians 
responsible for the statement that the 
Mission of Santa Cruz, about the year 
1838, was destroyed by an earthquake 
and a resultant monster tidal wave, but 
this, geology disproves because any 
tidal wave that would have been so 

elephantine in proportions would have 
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swept the land for hundreds of miles. 
This was not the case, as the markings 
of the surrounding country show. So 
it will be seen that this statement is 
merely a myth, and that an early earth- 
quake alone was responsible for the 
partial destruction of the Mission of 
Santa Cruz, and that the almost total 
dismantling was afterward done by 
human hands. 

And now, when in the future, the 
traveler approaches Santa Cruz from 
the East, he will read on the Camino 
Real, situated on the highway at the 
foot of de Laveaga Park, the inscrip- 
tion: Mission of Santa Cruz, 134 mi; 
Mission San Juan Bautista, 34 mi.; 
and he will know that he will soon 
arrive at one of the most interesting 
places in the United States. 


PENT. 


Life led me by the hand to a high-walled town, 

From street to street he led me up and down, up and down; 
Aweary, weary, am I of the flinty pavement stone— 

O I would fain away again and walk the world alone! 


I want the pleasant shadows of tall oak trees, 

The birds among the branches, the lilting of the breeze, 
The dusty white road wandering, the broken wall of stone— 
O I would fain away again and walk the world alone! 


O here the world is mad for gain, the people herd and crowd; 
Their hearts are full of tears unspent, their laughter is too loud; 
Here is no friendly greeting, no hand to grip my own— 

O I would fain away again and walk the world alone! 


VERNE BRIGHT. 
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The Late Pastor Russell 


Biographical Sketch by His Successor 


J. F. Rutherford 


gether.” —The Continent. 


“Pastor Russell’s writings are said to have greater newspaper circulation 
every week than those of any other living man; a greater, doubtless, than 
the combined circulation of the writings of all the priests and preachers in 
North America; greater even than the work of Arthur Brisbane, Norman 
Hapgood, George Horace Lorimer, Dr. Frank Crane, Frederick Haskins, 
and a dozen other of the best known editors and syndicate writers put to- 


the world over as Pastor Russell, 

author, lecturer and minister of 

the Gospel, was born at Pitts- 
burg, Pa., February 16, 1852; died Oc- 
tober 31, 1916. He was a son of Joseph 
L. and Eliza Birnie Russell, both of 
Scotch-Irish descent. He was educated 
in the common schools and under pri- 
vate tutors. He was married in 1879 to 
Maria Frances Ackley. No children 
blessed this union. Eighteen years 
later a disagreement arose about the 
management of his journal, and a sep- 
aration followed. Pastor Russell was 
the author of the following publica- 
tions: 

Object and Manner of Our Lord’s 
Return; Food for Thinking Christians; 
Tabernacle Shadows; The Divine Plan 
of the Ages; The Time is at Hand; Thy 
Kingdom Come; The Battle of Arma- 
geddon; The Atonement Between God 
and Man; The New Creation; What 
Say the Scriptures About Hell; What 
Say the Scriptures About Spiritualism; 
Old Theology Tracts; The Photo- 
Drama of ‘Creation; Etc., Etc. 

Reared under the influence of Christ- 
ian parents, at an early age young Rus- 
sell became interested in theology, 
uniting himself with the Congrega- 


Che wor Taze Russell, known 


tional Church, and became active in 
local mission work. His instructors be- 
lieved and taught the old style “Hell- 
fire’ doctrine. At the age of fifteen his 
boyish zeal, in an endeavor to restore 
a young infidel friend, cost him his 
faith in the Bible. At the age of 17 he 
had become a skeptic. This was due 
to the inability of his religious teachers 
to substantiate the doctrine of a literal 
lake of fire and brimstone. This doc- 
trine of eternal torment of all mankind 
except the few elect became very ab- 
horrent to him, and he said: “A God 
who would use His power to create 
human beings whom He foreknew and 
predestined should be eternally tor- 
mented, could be neither wise, just nor 
loving; His standard would be lower 
than that of men.” He continued to 
believe, however, in the existence of 
God, but was unwilling to accept the 
commonly understood teachings as 
God’s revelation of Himself to man. 
During the next few years, while 
growing up into commercial life, he 
devoted much time to the investigation 
of Buddhism, Confucianism, and other 
Oriental religions, only to find all these 
unworthy of credence. ‘“‘Which is the 
true Gospel?” became a living ques- 
tion in his inquiring mind, and al- 
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though he was now well on the way, 
commercially, to fame and fortune, he 
decided that he would investigate the 
Scriptures and let the Bible speak for 
itself on the question of future punish- 
ment. This was the beginning of a 
new ambition. 


Pastor Russell's Teachings 


Naturally of a reverent mind, de- 
siring to worship and serve the true 
God, Mr. Russell reasoned, “All the 
creeds of Christendom claim to be 
founded on the Bible, and these are 
conflicting. Is it possible that the 
Bible has been misrepresented? It 
may not teach the terrible doctrine of 
eternal torment.” Turning then to the 
Bible, he determined to make a care- 
ful, systematic study of it without ref- 
erence to creeds of men. The result 
was the full establishment of his faith 
in the Bible as God’s Word. The re- 
mainder of his life was wholly devoted 
to teaching the Bible, writing and pub- 
lishing religious books and papers, lec- 
turing and proclaiming the Message of 
Messiah’s Kingdom. He was the great- 
est religious teacher since St. Paul, 
and did more than any other man of 
modern times to establish the faith of 
the people in the Scriptures. His aim 
was to reach, if possible, every Truth- 
seeker—Catholic, Protestant, Jew and 
Free-thinker. He stood entirely free 
from all sectarian bonds. His work 
was wholly independent. 

Pastor Russell was not the founder 
of a new religion, and never made such 
claim. He revived the great truths 
taught by Jesus and the Apostles, and 
turned the light of the twentieth cen- 
tury upon these. He made no claim 
of a special revelation from God, but 
held that in the light of the prophecies 
it was doubtless God’s due time for 
the Bible to be understood; and that all 
fully consecrated to the Lord and His 
service would therefore be permitted 
to understand it. Because he devoted 
himself to the development of the 
fruits and graces of the Holy Spirit, 
the promise of the Lord was fulfilled 
in him: “For if these things be in you 
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and abound, they make you that 
ye shall neither be barren nor unfruit- 
ful in the knowledge of our Lofd Jesus 
Christ.”—2 Peter 1:5-8. 

He clearly taught, and proves his 
teachings by the citation of Scriptural 
authority, 

That man is a soul and is mortal; 

That he does not possess an immor- 
tal soul; 

That the wages of sin is death—not 
eternal torment; 

That death comes upon man as the 
just penalty for the violation of God’s 
Law; 

That death means the destruction of 
man, unless a release can be obtained; 

That God, in His goodness, has pro- 
vided the great Ransom-price whereby 
man may be delivered from the bond- 
age of sin and death; 

That God’s beloved Son, Jesus, be- 
came flesh and grew to manhood’s es- 
tate, was put to death as a man and 
raised from the dead a spirit being, 
possessing the Divine nature; 

That by His death and resurrection 
Christ Jesus secured and provided the 
Ransom-price for man’s deliverance 
and restoration; that Jesus Christ, by 
the grace of God, tasted death for 
every man; 

That every man in God’s due time 
must, therefore, have a fair trial for 
life, and that to this end there shall be 
an awakening of all the dead; 

That Jesus Christ returned into 
Heaven and must come the second 
time; 

That the period of time elapsing be- 
tween the First and the Second Com- 
ing of the Lord is devoted to the elec- 
tion of the members of the Body of 
Christ, taken from among men; 

That the requirements for election to 
that exalted position are, full faith in 
the shed blood of Jesus as the Ransom- 
price, a full consecration to do the 
Father’s will, and a faithful continu- 
ance in obedience to the Father’s will 
even unto death; 

That all who are thus consecrated 
and begotten of the Holy Spirit and 
are overcomers shall have part in the 
First, or Chief Resurrection, and be 


The late Charles Taze Russell, known the world over as Pastor Russell, minister of the 
Gospel, and organizer and President of the Watch Tower Bible and Tract Society up to the 


time of his death. 


exalted to positions in the Heavenly 
Kingdom of God and participate with 
Christ Jesus in the Divine nature and 
His Millennial Reign for the blessing 
of all the families of the earth; 

That during the thousand year Reign 
of Christ, all of the dead shall be 
awakened, and given a fair and impar- 


tial trial for life or death as human be- 
ings; 

That under said Reign, and at its 
close, the wilfully disobedient shall be 
everlastingly destroyed, while those 
rendering heart-obedience to the right- 
eous rule of Christ shall be fully re- 
stored to human perfection of body, 
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mind and character; 

That during this Millennial Reign 
the earth shall be brought to a state 
of Edenic Paradise, and made fit as a 
habitation for perfect man; 

That man, fully restored to perfec- 
tion, will inhabit the beautiful earth 
during all the ages to come. 


Pastor Russells Work 


Seeing that God has so wonderful a 
Plan for the blessing of mankind, Pas- 
tor Russell gave all of his power and 
energy to making known these great 
truths to the world. He never took a 
vacation; he worked constantly until 
the day of his death. 

Like other Christians he was looking 
for the Second Coming of Christ. Be- 
tween 1872 and 1876 he discovered 
- that the Scriptures clearly teach that 
the Lord would return as a spirit be- 
ing, invisible to human eyes, not in a 
body of flesh, and that His Second 
Presence was due in the autumn of 
1874. This led to the publication of a 
booklet entitled “The Object and Man- 
ner of Our Lord’s Return,” which had 
a phenomenal sale. 

Many students cf the Bible through- 
out the United States and Canada re- 
sponded to the information derived 
from that book, and Pastor Russell’s 
correspondence became voluminous. 
Realizing the necessity of keeping the 
Truth before the minds of those who 
had begun to investigate, in 1879, he 
began the publication of “The Watch 
Tower and Herald of Christ’s Pres- 
ence,” and was its sole editor to the 
time of his death. This journal is is- 
sued semi-monthly; it never publishes 
advertisements, but is devoted exclu- 
sively to religious topics. Among the 
English speaking people in the United 
States, Canada and Great Britain, its 
semi-monthly circulation is 45,000 
copies. It is also published in Ger- 
man, French, Swedish, Dano-Norwe- 
gian and Polish, reaching a large num- 
ber of subscribers in America and Eu- 
rope. 

Pittsburgh Headquarters Too Small. 


In 1884, in Allegheny, Pa., now a 
part of Pittsburgh, he organized and 


incorporated the “Watch Tower Bible 
and Tract Society,” of which he was 
President until the time of his death. 
By the spring of 1909 the business of 
the Society had expanded to such pro- 
portions in America and abroad that a 
closer location to Europe was found 
necessary, and headquarters were 
transferred to Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Purchases Henry Ward Beecher’s 
Home. 


It was by the merest accident that 
the Henry Ward Beecher mansion, at 
124 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, came 
into the possession of the Society, and 
Pastor Russell continued to use the 
home of Brooklyn’s world famed pul- 
pit orator as his study and residence 
until his death. 

It was to this very study that Lin- 
coln, while President of the United 
States, and during the trying days of 
the rebellion, paid a secret midnight 
visit to the Pastor of Plymouth Church 
about his going abroad on a lecture tour 
to change the sentiment of the British 
and enlist it in behalf of the Union. 


Pastor Russel!s Wide Propaganda 


Pastor Russell was not only Presi- 
dent of the “Watch Tower Bible and 
Tract Society,” the parent organiza- 
tion, but was also President of the 
“People’s Pulpit Association,” organ- 
ized as a New York State Corporation 
in 1909, and of the “International Bible 
Students’ Association,” incorporated in 
Great Britain, London, in 1913. These 
latter corporations were branches of 
the parent society, and were incorpor- 
ated to comply with certain legal re- 
quirements of the different localities. 
Through these religious corporations, 
as well as by word of mouth from the 
platform and pulpit, Pastor Russell 
promulgated the Gospel of Messiah’s 


Kingdom. The following publications,. 


written by him between the years 1881 
and 1914, each had a phenomenal cir- 
culation, as given below: 


“Food for Thinking Christ- 


“Tabernacle Shadows”. .....1,000,000 


“Divine Plan of the Ages”. .4,817,000 
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Jews, 


millions. 


' Roman Greek Protest- 


Catholics, Catholics, ants 


“The Time is at Hand”..... 1,657,000 
“Thy Kingdom Come”’...... 1,578,000 
“Battle of Armageddon” .... 472,000 
“The Atonement” ......... 445,000 
“The New Creation”....... 423,000 
“What Say the Scriptures 

bout 3,000,000 


Pastor Russell was also the author 
of the “Photo-Drama of Creation,” 
which, prior to his death, had been ex- 


hibited to abaut twelve millions of 
people. He wrote and published the 
scenario of this photo-drama, which 
has had a very wide circulation. His 
publications are translated into thirty- 
five different languages. At the same 
time he was pastor of more than 1,200 
congregations of Bible students in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. Some of 
these he visited whenever possible, and 
served the others by means of “The 
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Watch Tower” and private correspond- 
ence. 

He organized and conducted a Lec- 
ture Bureau which constantly employed 
many lecturers, who traveled and de- 
livered lectures on the Scriptures, as 
well as giving instruction to Bible 
students. He organized and managed 
an auxiliary lecture bureau of several 
hundred men who gave a portion of 
their time to lecturing on Bible teach- 
ings. He wrote practically all the copy 
for the “Bible Students’ Monthly,” the 
annual circulation of which amounted 
to many million copies. 

His weekly sermons were handled 
by a newspaper syndicate. More than 
2,000 newspapers, with a combined 
circulation of fifteen million readers, 
_ at one time published his discourses. 
All told, more than 4,000 newspapers 
published these sermons. 

“The Continent,” a _ publication 
whose editor often opposed Pastor 
Russell, once published the following 
significant statement concerning him: 


“His writings are said to have 
greater newspaper circulation 
every week than those of any 
other living man; a greater, doubt- 
less, than the combined circula- 
tion of the writings of all the 
priests and preachers in North 
America; greater even than the 
work of Arthur Brisbane, Norman 
Hapgood, George Horace Lorimer, 
Dr. Frank Crane, Frederick Has- 
kins, and a dozen other of the best 
known editors and syndicate writ- 
ers put together.” 


Harvest Work. 


Pastor Russell adhered strictly to 
the teachings of the Scriptures. He 
believed and taught, as before men- 
tioned, that we are living in the time 
of the Second Presence of our Lord 
Jesus, and that His Presence dates 


from 1874 (see his book, “The Time 
of the End’); that since that time we 
have been living in the “end of the 
Age,” during which the Lord has been 
conducting His great Harvest work; 
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that, in harmony with the Master’s 
own statement, this Harvest work is 
separating true Christians, designated 
as ‘“‘wheat,” from merely professing 
Christians, designated as “tares,” and 
gathering the true saints into the King- 
dom of the Lord. 

It is interesting here to note that 
Jesus said, “Who then (at the time re- 
ferred to) is that faithful and wise 
steward whom his Lord shall make 
ruler over His household, to give them 
their portion of meat in due season? 
Blessed is that servant whom his Lord 
when He cometh shall find so doing. 
Of a truth I say unto you, that He will 
make him ruler over all that He hath.” 
(Luke 12:42-44; Matt. 24:45-47.) 
Thousands of the readers of Pastor 
Russell’s writings believe that he filled 
the office of “that faithful and wise 
servant,” and that his great work was 
the giving to the Household of Faith 
the “meat in due season.” His mod- 
esty and humility precluded him from 
claiming this title. For a more de- 
tailed account of his work, reference is 
made to “The Watch Tower” of June 
1st, 1916. 

Pastor Russell made frequent trips 
abroad. In 1892 he made a trip to 
Europe and the Holy Land, taking in 
various countries and lecturing in the 
interests of the great work. In 1910 
he again visited Palestine, Russia and 
European countries, delivering lectures 
to thousands of orthodox Jews on the 
re-gathering of the Jews to Palestine. 
Upon his return to America, in Octo- 
ber of that year, he was given a great 
ovation at the New York City Hippo- 
drome by many thousands of Jews. His 
discourse on that occasion was pub- 
lished by Hebrew papers throughout 
America and Europe. He was greatly 
beloved by many Jewish people. In 
the fall of 1911 he was the chairman of 
a committee of seven who made a 
journey around the world and specially 
examined into the conditions of the 
missionary work in Japan, Korea, 
China, Syria and India. At a public 
mass meeting held at the New York 
Hippodrome in the spring of 1912, to 
hear the report of this committee, Pas- 
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tor Russell delivered the report and 
gave a discourse which stirred the 
missionary world from center to cir- 
cumference. 

Still later he made annual or semi- 
annual tours to Great Britain, visiting 
the London congregation and many 
others of which he was Pastor, and de- 
livering various public addresses at 
Royal Albert Hall, London’s largest 
auditorium; St. Andrew’s Hall in Glas- 
gow, and in many other cities, includ- 
ing Edinburgh and Liverpool. His ad- 
dresses elicited many favorable com- 
ments from the British press. Wherever 
he spoke it was usually in the largest 
auditoriums and to record audiences. 
These tours in Great Britain ended 
only when the present great war ren- 
dered further visits impracticable. He 
made many preaching tours from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and throughout 
Canada. It was while on a lecture tour 
from coast to coast that Pastor Rus- 
sell’s wonderful life came suddenly to 
a close, while traveling on an express 
train near Canadian, Texas, on the 31st 
day of last October. He literally died 
in the harness, continuing to the end 
through increasing pain and weariness 
to prosecute the great work to which 
he had been called by the Lord. He 


died as heroically as he had lived, his 


4 in God holding firmly unto the 
end. 

During the 42 years of Pastor Rus- 
sell’s Christian work he never directly 
or indirectly solicited money. No col- 
lection was ever taken up at any meet- 
ing addressed by him or any of his as- 
sociates for himself or for his work. 
He had faith that the Lord would sup- 
ply sufficient money to carry on the 
work; that the work was the Lord’s 
and not man’s. The fact that volun- 
tary contributions were liberally made 
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by many persons throughout the world 
proved that his conclusions were cor- 
rect. 

He devoted his private means en- 
tirely to the cause to which he gave 
his life. He received the nominal sum 
of $11.00 per month for his personal 
expenses. He died leaving no estate 
whatsoever. Like all great leaders of 
thought, especially pertaining to the 
Scriptures, he was, as was his Master, 
misunderstood by some, and therefore 
misrepresented. 

At his death his remains were 
shipped to New York, where they lay 
in state in the Temple in New York 
City, the property of the Society and 
the place where his lectures were given 
when at home. There thousands looked 
upon him for the last time, as his body 
lay embowered in magnificent floral of- 
ferings sent in by loving hearts from 
all over the country. The entire Tem- 
ple was decorated with a rich profu- 
sion of the most beautiful flowers. His 
funeral was attended by a great audi- 
ence gathered to pay their last tribute 
of love and esteem to the great and 
good man whom they so loved and re- 
vered. It was a most notable occasion. 
The speakers gave glowing tribute to 
his life and work. 

The body was then taken to North 
Pittsburgh, the scene of his earlier life 
and labors, where a second notable 
funeral service was held in Carnegie 
Hall, where interment took place in 
the Bethel plot in tht United Cemeter- 
ies, the casket being encased in a sun- 
ken vault. The path to the grave was 
lined with flowers. 

Thus closed the career of a most re- . 
markable man, who was beloved by 
perhaps more people than any other 
man during the Age. He was loved 
most by those who knew him best. 


Troubles of an Aerial Scout 


By William Palmer 


HE granting of “wings” is the 
beginning, not the end, of the 
troubles of an aerial scout. The 
drudgery of routine in work- 
shops, the hard gruelling of work in 
aerodromes are nothing to the troubles 
of active service. Despite the closest 
standardization the aeroplane remains 
a petted and whimsical invention, and 
elects to go wrong just when its great 
effort is needed. The engine may miss 
fire badly, the steering, elevating, de- 
pressing planes may fail to act—it 
may be a bad day in every way for 
the military aviator. Or the gust of 
temper may pass and the machine ex- 
cel itself in speed and ease of evolu- 
tion. 

The first trouble of the aerial scout 
is his route to the Continent. Despite 
good compasses it is possible to drift 
far from the line desired, and the 
pilot may arrive over the enemy’s lines 
while endeavoring to locate his own 
headquarters. On a day of low visi- 
bility, when the earth is not visible 
except one is within a thousand feet, 
it is possible to make a landing in a 
well marked aerodrome belonging to 
the Germans. This happened also to 
a Fokker which, flying westward, over 
shot its mark in the gloom and became 
an easy captive. A perfect instrument 
for measuring aerial travel would 
make a vast difference here. 

On such a journey the pilot may fly 
into a local “disturbance” or storm, 
and he never forgets this first experi- 
ence of the air in fighting mood. Hith- 
erto he has contended with fairly de- 
cent weather, and a storm on the way 
across is but a breaking in to war 
conditions. Provided his machine can 
start off uninjured, he is expected to 
get to work. Letters from the Front 


often contain sympathetic allusions to 
some “fellow aloft” who is just div- 
ing through a rain cloud. 

So far as a local air disturbance is 
concerned, the pilot can usually pass 
right or left or outclimb it. The con- 
trasts in different layers of the air 
ate a revelation to the new intruder, 
and here he learns how to nurse his 
engines and planes. At high levels 
petrol has less propelling power, oil 
is apt to become gummy, and the 
lighter air makes curious steering and 
plane tactics. Side-slip has to be pre- 
vented by turning the wing planes to 
an angle which five thousand feet 
lower would ensure their breaking and 
hampering the aeroplane until the 
flight was over. 

No man knows the troubles of an 
aero-engine. There are occasions 
when the best-balanced Gnome will 
balk or jerk. But different engine 
practice their villainies under different 
conditions, and so far their secret 
rules have not been discovered. A 
skillful pilot on a modern machine 
can sail a good many miles without 
aid from his engine; he carefully util- 
izes the lift of every passing breeze, 
swings deftly round corners where his 
experienced eye foresees a depressing 
current, and finally skims the earth to 
a place safe for landing. Only a few 
years ago the badly balanced, over- 
engined aeroplane could only reach 


ground in safety while its engine was. 


on good behavior. 

The pilot is expected to do minor 
adjustments to his engine while still 
in mid-air, but nothing extensive can 
be attempted without danger of the 
whole thing capsizing and coming 
down a wreck. 

Most pilots look upon steering on a 
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normal day as a minor trouble indeed, 
but the swift and certain passage over 
broken country on a wild day marks 
the man of the front rank. Such a one 
has an instinctive knack of meeting 
the crossest of cross currents, of hu- 
moring the straining planes during 
gusts, of easing the engine as it passes 
into the quiet zones between the 
stresses. 

All these things will be common to 
the civilian pilot of the future, except 
that they are performed under battle 
conditions, where the pilot rises from 
awkward fields, is compelled to dive 
across the storm by an unsuitable route 
because some action of military im- 
portance is expected on that line, and 
must drop to some place decided by 
the tactical need of the headquarters 
to which he is attached. 

Battle troubles are legion—the pilot 
has accepted service for the purpose 
of tackling and conquering them. 
There are troubles with the machine- 
gun which usually performs its jerk- 
ing solo while the steering planes and 
engines are struggling with the cap- 
sizing waft from the retreating en- 
emy’s propeller. The propeller can- 
not “bite” truly in such broken air, 
and sometimes “‘races”—to the no lit- 
tle damage of the delicately finished 
engine. 

The new pilot is at first put on to 
reconnoitering work in a squadron es- 
corted by battle-planes, which are, ap- 
parently, all propeller and guns. Then 
he proceeds to bombing, still under 
escort, to be promoted at last to an in- 
dependent command of a machine 
fitted for both fighting and swift 
flights. In this latter he comes at 
close quarters with an aerial enemy. 
His is the Tiger of the skies, the bat- 
tle cruiser of the air. His great speed 
and fighting powers are employed in 
the most daring reconnaissances over 
the enemy’s lines and the aerodromes 
from which the Fokkers climb steeply 
in order to win the gage of battle. 
Compared with the most recent Allied 
machines, the German champion is 
outclassed, and a long list of losses is 
being chalked up in the secret archives 


cf Berlin, where the casualties to 
these, to U-submarines, Zeppelins and 
other much vaunted pests are counted. 

A bomb raid is full of trouble for 
the aerial scout, whether his machine 
be of the escort or carrying a heavy 
load of explosives. Wherever the 
enemy’s trenches are crossed _high- 
angle fire is expected, although its suc- 
cess against a small mark whirling two 
miles up is decidedly problematical. 
Still, a tiny splinter lodging in a vul- 
nerable part of the engine will cause 
its stoppage, and unless the British 
lines are at hand, its capture. The 
pilot usually aims at dropping away 
from the enemy’s towns and patrols in 
the hope that a repair may be possible, 
or alternatively that he may set fire to 
his petrol tank and make a beacon of 
engine and planes. 

Dark, misty nights are selected for 
bombing raids, and the pilot’s troubles 
in keeping clear of disturbed air and 
yet holding his place in the ranks are 
great. The squadron advances on a 
wide front, heralded and guided by the 
swift battle planes. When the ob- 
jective, whether it be fortification, 
armed camp, or munitions depot, is 
reached, each pilot drops down to his 
proper place in the plan, and the sys- 
tematic dropping of bombs is begun. 
With anything like steady work the 
havoc caused by twenty aeroplanes is 
immense. Individual bombs are by 
no means so large as those dropped 
from Zeppelins, but the damage is all 
the greater. A 250-lb. bomb dropped 
in a square or field dissipates its en- 
ergy mainly on the empty air: ten 
aeroplane bombs to the same weight 
cause enormous wreckage because the 
smaller machine can travel so near the 
earth that wild firing of bombs is prac- 
tically impossible. 

So near do some pilots venture that 
the ubiquitous machine gun gets in a 
ringing volley against the aluminum- 
steel armor which shields the engine 
from below. Luckily, a few punc- 
tures in the planes do not matter, al- 
though the crumpling of a stay by a 
shrapnel ball may be fatal to machine 
and pilot. 
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TROUBLES OF AN 


Daring pilots believe that shrapnel 
can be dodged even in so unstable a 
medium as air, but that is when the 
position and fighting characteristics 
of the battery are known. Even the 
scarlet blaze of cordite is nearly in- 
visible against the dun or sunlit ex- 
panse visible at an altitude of from 
five to seven thousand feet. 

In reconnoitering for enemy move- 
ments the pilot finds most trouble. 
Any tuft of bushes may conceal a 
howitzer in its deep emplacement; 
any avenue or wood hide a regiment 
on the move. The enemy is an adept 
at loosing big soft smoke clouds for 
calm days when important changes 
are afoot. The vibration and speed 
of the aeroplane make it far from an 
ideal mount for work of this descrip- 
tion, but it has to serve. Frequently 
the upcast of air caused by the dis- 
charge of a heavy gun is the first sign 
that such is within reach, and then, de- 
spite casual rifle and machine-gun 
fire, it is the pilot’s duty to circle 
round and about until his observer can 
determine the exact location, and note 
it for prompt attention from our long- 
distance guns. 

In the early months of war crossing 
the trenches was always funny. The 
pilot could plainly see the marksmen 
below sighting their rifles at him, and 
the hum of passing bullets might re- 
semble a cluster of bees in honey sea- 
son. The dropping of a few bombs 
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and later the mounting of the machine 
gun, was a reprisal which added cas- 
ualties besides marking the lively sec- 
tion of trench for immediate bombard- 
ment by quick-firers. Now only the 
anti-aircraft guns grumble for the 
trenches: the Boche scatters to cover 
the moment a crossing aeroplane is 
signaled. 

Not content with trouble in the air, 
the pilot finds a good deal when trying 
to come to earth. The aerodromes are 
not always selected for their good 
qualities: they are merely the best 
choice among a number of evil ones. 
If near the firing line they are sure to 
be badly marked by day or by night, 
and even miles to the rear there re- 
mains reason for concealment against 
the prying eyes of enemy pilots and 
observers who have reached ten thou- 
sand feet or more above sea-level, and 
whose range of vision nearly includes 
Paris and the North Sea. 

Yet, despite all these troubles—and 
the additional discomforts of a me- 
chanical camp—the British pilot re- 
mains content with his lot. There are 
many things to put up with, but to 
him is given the most adequate strik- 
ing weapon against the enemy. He 
risks more and sees more than any one 
else in the army; he has his successes 
and his failures, but on the whole 
dominates the air, so that the enemy’s 
knowledge of happenings behind our 
lines is, to say the least, inadequate. 
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Problems of Mental and Spiritual Healing 


HE Earl of Sandwich, in the lit- 
tle book written shortly before 
his recent death, describes a 
number of cases “‘cured”’ by his 
personal ministrations. He does not 
always give details that make plain, 
even to a physician, from what the 
patients were suffering; but manifestly 
all of them were in discomfort, and a 
few had definite physical conditions as 
the basis of their ills. The one thing 
emphasized is that all of these patients 
were cured, or at least greatly relieved 
of their ills, through the personal pres- 
ence of the Earl, or by some manipula- 
tion or suggestion originating with him. 
We are told that some cases failed to 
be benefited, but that these were few 
in number. There is even some doubt 
whether certain patients were not cured 
without recognizing the source of their 
healing. Many, indeed, had the habit 
of referring the improvement to some 
other agency. 

For the Earl does not hesitate to 
suggest that he has been especially en- 
dowed with a “gift” for the healing of 
disease; and for this he expresses the 
most profound gratitude to Almighty 
God. The failure of recognition of his 
beneficent power, and the opposition 
which it has aroused, he sets down as 
a manifestation of the inherent con- 
tradiction in nature between good and 
evil, and rather as a confirmation of 
his mission and gift than as in any way 
a proper criticism of it. “Old friends 
so dislike the idea that they began by 
shunning all allusion to the subject and 
now avoid my society.” Such sceptics 
are, however, to be classed among 
those who fail to believe properly in 
the Scriptures, and, above all, who do 
not recognize the Mission of Healing 
that is in Christianity. He thinks that 
there may be many who possess the 
“sift of healing” without knowing it, 
and, therefore, by inference at least, 
would suggesi that those who feel any 


stirrings of it, in spite of the scorn and 
contumely which are to be accepted as 
part of the cross borne by those who 
do God’s work, should persevere in the 
exercise of their heavenly power. And 
this is what he himself did, till his 
death last June, in spite of the scep- 
ticism of a materialistic generation. 
The testimony for the “cures” thus ef- 
fected, as provided by those who ac- 
tually experienced them, is rather mea- 
gre; but doubtless appeals to many as 
demonstrating that there must have 
been some wonderful therapeutic 
agency at work to bring about such 
benefits to sufferers. In order to be 
able to discuss such cures with any 
real understanding of their significance 
one needs to know something about the 
history of cures in general. A writer 
on the history of medicine has de- 
clared that the most important chapter 
i» the history of medicine is that which 
concerns “the cures that have failed;” 
that is, the many remedies, chemical 
and physical, and the many modes of 
treatment, which have apparently 
worked wonders for a time in the cur- 
ing of disease of one kind or another, 
and sometimes of many different 
kinds, and then, after an_ interval, 
longer or shorter, have been given up 
entirely because they were proved to 
have no such curative efficacy as was 
at first confidently claimed for them. 
The cures that come and go in medi- 
cine are indeed legion. This is true, 
not only so far as popular medicine is 
concerned, but also in what is indeed 
considered to be scientific medicine. 
In twenty-five years of practice a phy- 
sician has always had many disap- 
pointments in this regard, and he 
comes to appreciate very thoroughly 
what Hippocrates meant when he said 
that “‘art is long, and time is short, and 
judgment difficult.” To which he 
might well have added that evidence 
is often either lacking or misleading. 
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At all times there have been ll 
sorts of offered and reported remedies 
and modes of treatment which have 
cured diseases, though we still eagerly 
look for real remedies for most of 
them. 

Any one who thinks that the credu- 
lousness which accepted such cures on 
insufficient grounds in old times has 
disappeared with the progress of edu- 
cation or the diffusion of information 
cannot be aware of conditions as they 
actually are. The United States gov- 
ernment recently announced that while 
the population has not quite doubled 
in the past thirty years, it now takes 
more than nine times as much patent 
medicine to satisfy the cravings for 
drugs and the desire to be cured of 
something or other men either have 
the matter with them, or think they 
have. 

All that we can discuss here is the 
career of men who have effected cures 
by their personal influence or contact 
in conjunction with some supposed 
remedial measure afterwards proved 
to have no physical effect. Often the 
testimony not only of the cured person 
but also of relatives and friends, 
brought people from far and near to 
these healers, and many were actually 
rewarded by having the burden of their 
ills lifted from them. In not a few 
instances, the patients came to the 
healer after having consulted physi- 
cians by whom they remained uncured. 
I venture to say that it is perfectly 
possible to find half a dozen such 
healers in every century for the past 
three or four centuries; and two or 
three of them in each century occupy a 
considerable niche in history. We need 
not go back to the Middle Ages in or- 
der to find them. One of the most in- 
teresting was, of course, the famous 
Greatrakes—his name has many vari- 
ants—who lived in the latter part of 
the Seventeenth Century. He was an 
Irish soldier who found himself, at the 
conclusion of a war, without an occu- 
pation. Something or other—he him- 
self declared it was a Divine call—led 
him to set up as healer. After the 
death of King Charles I, when there 


was a lapse of the Royal Touch for the 
King’s Evil, Greatrakes announced 
that he had been divinely commis- 
sioned in a dream, thrice repeated on 
successive nights, to go and touch the 
people and cure them. Because this 
touching was usually accomplished by 
gently stroking the affected portion of 
the patient, he came to be known as 
Greatrakes the Stroker. Many were 
the cures effected by him, including 
chronic long standing cases which had 
vainly made the rounds of physicians. 
Greatrakes made a large amount of 
money out of his practice; and where- 
as, in the days of the King’s Touch, 
the King’s patients were presented 
with a gold piece, in Greatrakes’ prac- 
tice the gold passed in the opposite 
direction. For it must not be thought 
that Greatrakes cured only the igno- 
rant and the supposedly more supersti- 
tious classes. Many of the nobility 
and even educated persons came under 
his influence, and reported themselves 
either greatly benefited or completely 
relieved. 

A little more than a century later 
we find a similar healer in America, 
though his ambition led him to go to 
Europe in order that the European 
countries might benefit by his powers. 
This was Elisha Perkins of Norwich, 
Connecticut, who invented what he 
called tractors—two pieces of metal 
about the length and thickness of lead 
pencils, but tapering gradually to a 
blunt point, with which he used to 
stroke people. He called his system 
tractoration. His tractors were sup- 
posed in some way to make the thera- 
peutic virtues of electricity available 
for the cures of human ills. About a 
generation earlier, Galvani had dis- 
covered that if two pieces of metal in 
contact touched the exposed nerve and 
muscle of a frog’s leg, twitchings re- 
sulted. There had been much discus- 
sion of the significance of this phenom- 
enon; and one theory was that elec- 
tricity in some way was an equivalent 
of, or very closely related to, nerve 
force, or perhaps even to vital force 
itself. Perkins claimed to make Gal- 
vani’s discovery available for the cure 
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of human diseases by supplying 
through electrical energy for the vital 
force lacking in the diseased part. It 
was not long before he made a series 
of cures of chronic ills that had long 
resisted other efforts. An investiga- 
tion was made by physicians, who de- 
clared that there was no energy, elec- 
trical or other, in Perkins’ tractors; and 
he took advantage of this declaration 
to announce that physicians were jeal- 
cus of his success, and feared he would 
take all their patients away. Having 
made a great success in his little Amer- 
ican town, Perkins sighed for more 
worlds to conquer, and so he set out 
for Europe. The country selected as 
the next scene of his labors was Den- 
mark. It has always been a mystery 
why Dr. Cook (of Arctic exploration 
fame) and Dr. Perkins both went to 
Copenhagen to obtain the first con- 
firmation of their discoveries. They 
both did, however, and the event 
proved their perspicacity. 

After success in Copenhagen, Per- 
kins proceeded to London, where he 
was equally lucky. His first feat there 
was the cure of a Duke and a Duchess. 
So many patients followed that it be- 
came impossible for Perkins to ac- 
commodate them all. He sold his 
tractors for others to use at $100 a pair, 
a considerable sum of money in those 
days, the tractors costing at most but 
a few pence to make. Moreover he 
established in London a sort of rival 
. the Royal Institution and a com- 
petitor of the orthodox medical and 
surgical societies. Then came the re- 
turn to America in order to exploit the 
European reputation. When he landed 
in New York an epidemic of small- 
pox was raging in Philadelphia, at that 
time the largest city in the United 
States; and Perkins, confident that his 
tractors would prevent disease as well 
as cure it, went over to that city. I 
feel quite sure that he thoroughly be- 
lieved in his own tractors, and was 
convinced he had lighted on a won- 
derful natural force which did actu- 
ally supply lacking energy to human 
beings. And it is when healers be- 
lieve in themselves that they produce 
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the most wonderful results. Poor Per- 
kins, however, after making a sensa- 
tion in Philadelphia, caught smallpox 
himself and died of it. That was the 
end; and now the tractors are seen 
among curiosities in few museums. 

Greatrakes and Perkins both pro- 
duced their effects by influencing their 
patients’ minds. Perkins himself, and 
those whom he healed, doubtless 
thought that electricity or magnetism 
was an intermediary, and the direct 
therapeutic agent; whereas subsequent 
investigation showed there was abso- 
lutely no electrical energy of any kind 
exhibited by the tractors. Greatrakes 
effected his cures simply because peo- 
ple came to believe his declaration 
that he had a Divine commission to 
heal them; and perhaps he believed 
that himself. If he did, then no won- 
der there were so many cures. All that 
is necessary in the history of mankind 
to have cures is that certain patients 
shall be made to believe that here at 
last is some force that will make them 
better. Then at once a great many of 
them get better of diseases often baf- 
fling the physicians. 

Between these two, Greatrakes and 
Perkins, a century or so apart, there 
had come a number of other healers, 
who had cured a great many people of 
a great many ills by methods subse- 
quently proved not to have any physi- 
cal effect. The two best known are 
Pfarrer Gassner and Mesmer. The ca- 
reer of Pfarrer Gassner, of Elwangen, 
began after he observed certain cures 
that were being effected by the well 
known Jesuit astronomer and mathe- 
matician, Father Maximilian Holl, in — 
Vienna. Father Holl, whose memory 
has been ably vindicated by Simon 
Newcomb from certain asrersions cast 
on his scientific accuracy and sincer- 
ity, found in the course of some ex- 
periments, that apparently the appli- 
cation of magnets relieved people of 
ills. After a time he made the mag- 
nets in the shape of the organs that 
were affected, and worked some won- 
derful cures. It was supposed that 
these magnets affected the magnetic 
condition, and hence the vitality, of the 
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body. Above all, in this as in all 
other experiences of the kind, suffer- 
ers were cured of chronic pains and 
aches and of long-standing muscular 
disabilities. After seeing Father 
Holl’s results, Father Gassner tried 
the same means with similar success, 
but soon discovered that he could ef- 
fect the same cures more simply. He 
asked patients to make a good confes- 
sion and to put all the evil of life far 
away from them, and, in return, he 
promised them a cure. A great many 
cures of what seemed physical ills fol- 
lowed. Father Gassner then evolved 
the theory, strangely like the basic 
principle of present-day Christian 
Science, that all evil, physical as well 
as moral, was not from God, but from 
the Powers of Evil. When, therefore, 
persons put off once and for all the 
moral evil in them, and were purged 
from sin completely, their physical 
evil dropped from them because the 
Power of Evil had no part in them. 
Only good came from Goa. Sickness 
and suffering, if not directly from the 
devil, were at least connected in some 
way both with original sin and the ac- 
tual sins of the individuals. Purgation 
from sin then meant the cure of all 
sickness. The Christian Scientists 
deny that there is any such thing as 
evil. That, they say, is only an error 
of Mortal Mind, with at least hints 
that there are extraneous powers of 
evil in some way associated with it. 
As pointed out by Professor Munster- 
berg, Christian Science is_ scarcely 
more than a revival of the theories of 
this old German mystic. 

Needless to say, the attention of ec- 
clesiastical authority was soon attract- 
ed to his teaching, and it was not coun- 
tenanced. Father Gassner was for- 
bidden to continue his work on any 
such false basis. He seems to have 
submitted to the Church authorities, 
though a great many people regarded 
the cures as representing the blessing 
of Heaven on his activities. Both the 
sets of manifestations, those of Father 
Holl in Vienna and Pfarrer Gassner in 
Erlangen, remain as examples of the 
influence of. the mind on the body in 
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the curing of even chronic ills. 

The next famous healer, Mesmer, 
was a very different sort of man, al- 
though he too received his inspiration 
from the therapeutic work of Father 
Holl in Vienna. Mesmer graduated at 
the University of Vienna in the Medi- 
cal Department shortly after the mid- 
dle of the Eighteenth Century. He 
saw Father Holl’s cures; and, resolv- 
ing to emulate them, settled down in 
Paris as a suitable place for the ex- 
ercise of his art. Owing to the fact 
that the word Mesmerism came after- 
wards to be used for what we call 
hypnotism, there has been some con- 
fusion as to what Mesmer did for his 
patients and how he effected his cures. 
Apparently Mesmer never put his pa- 
tients into the hypnotic sleep. That 
practice came in a little later with one 
of his disciples, De Puysegur. What 
Mesmer tried to use was just such an 
electrical or magnetic power as Father 
Holl was applying in Vienna, or Elisha 
Perkins in Norwich, Copenhagen and 
London. 

Mesmer’s patients were seated 
around a tub containing, immersed in 
fluid, a series of bottles, filled with 
metallic fragments, out of which pro- 
ceeded wires, distributed to the pa- 
tients who sat around the room. This 
tub, with its bottles, was called a 
baquet or battery. Mesmer, after the 
patient had sat for some time, sub- 
jected to the influence of this battery 
—which electrically was nil—came 
into the room dressed in the garb of 
an Eastern seer; and, while soft mu- 
sic was played, and Eastern perfumes 
diffused, touched with his wand the 
members of the circle intent on their 
cure. Thereupon, the various hysteri- 
cal manifestations took place, cries, 
tremors, convulsions and the like, in 
the midst of which their pains and ~ 
aches dropped from the sufferers like 
magic, and muscular disabilities dis- 
appeared as if by miracle. As Mes- 
mer claimed to be exercising electri- 
cal effects, and his work was produc- 
ing a great sensation in Faris, an in- 
vestigation of his apparatus and meth- 
ods was made by a committee appoint- 
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ed by the French Academy of Sci- 
ences. At the moment, Benjamin 
Franklin was in Paris as the Ambas- 
sador from the American Colonies, and 
he served on this committee of inves- 
tigation. They pronounced Mesmer’s 
apparatus to be totally devoid of elec- 
trical effects; and, as a consequence, 
he was forbidden to practice with it 
further. There is no doubt now that 
whatever effect was produced by Mes- 
mer was mental, not physical. His 
place in the history of science is due 
to the fact that he attracted attention 
to what came to be called animal mag- 
netism, because there was supposed to 
be some mysterious force which flowed 
into patients, supplied the vitality in 
which they were lacking, and thus 
brought about their healing. Animal 
magnetism had its beginning probably 
with Father Holl’s experiments in 
Vienna; but, after Mesmer’s time, the 
use of apparatus was eliminated, and 
it was supposed that one person could 
influence another, and that certain peo- 
ple had a larger store than others of 
personal magnetism or magnetic vital- 
ity to dispense. They could transfer 
it when they willed to do so to others 
in a properly receptive condition. 

Of healers, we have had in our own 
time some very typical examples. 
Probably the best known was Alexan- 
der Dowie, an uneducated but strong- 
minded man of exaggerated egoism, 
who claimed to be Elijah returned to 
earth. Dowie himself boasted that by 
the touch of his hand he had cured 
200,000 people. Remember that this 
was not in the Eighteenth or the Sev- 
enteenth Century, and not at all in the 
Middle Ages, but at the end of the 
Nineteenth and the beginning of the 
Twentieth Century; and the people 
cured were readers of newspapers— 
several editions every day—users of 
telephone and telegraph, of trolley 
cars and express trains. Many thou- 
sands of them were evidently not fools 
from a practical standpoint; for they 
were possessed of considerable sums 
of money which they were quite will- 
ing to transfer to their benefactor. In- 
deed, many of them went to live with 
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him in a city which he founded not 
far from Chicago—Chicago above all 
places—called Zion. People came 
from all over the country to be touched 
by him, and as the phrase “‘to touch a 
man” has come to mean, in American 
slang, to get money from him—Dowie 
touched them very effectively. Even 
Eddyism (for it is neither Christian 
nor scientific, so why talk of Christian 
Science?) has no place for poverty 
among the ills of mankind. That, too, 
is an error of mortal mind, so cures 
are rather for those who are able to 
pay the healers’ fees. 

What is amazing about these cures 
for a great many people is the fact that 
almost without exception they relieve 
pain. Now pain is ordinarily consid- 
ered to be such a strictly physical 
manifestation, such a state of actual 
disturbance of tissues, that only some- 
thing physical and having a strong 
bodily influence is supposed to be able 
to cure it. As a matter of fact nothing 
is so illusory in medical practice as 
pain. It is perfectly possible to hear 
a thoroughly well meaning patient 
complain of suffering torture who is 
really laboring only under some slight 
discomfort that other people bear with- 
out a murmur, or at least with only a 
very slight disturbance of their peace 
of mind. If a patient is co situated as 
to have nothing to do but think of a 
discomfort that is present, as, for in- 
stance, when one is bedridden from 
some chronic disability or ailment, 
from cancer or the like, then he or she, 
and above all she, has but little diver- 
sion from constantly disturbing 
thoughts, so that even a slight pain’ 
may become unbearable. Two things 
happen when even a very moderate 
discomfort is dwelt on. First, the men- 
tal attention to the affected part sends 
more blood to it and make it more sen- 
sitive. This is a protective provision 
of nature. so that whenever special 
attention is called to a part of the 
body, that region, by dilation of the 
capillaries through the vasomotor 
nerves, becomes ready to react without 
delay to any irritation. The phenom- 
ena of blushing show how readily these 
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nerves are affected. Secondly, with 
the concentration of attention, more 
and more of the cells of the sensory 
portions of the brain become occupied 
with this uncomfortable sensation. Un- 
der ordinary circumstances a bodily 
sensation over a small area would dis- 
turb a few thousands of cells. When 
concentration of attention occurs, mil- 
lions of cells may become occupied 
with this unpleasant feeling; and then 
it is easy to understand that it may 
rise to the plane of a veritable tor- 
ment. Anything that causes diversion 
of mind will bring relief. This is the 
secret of our cancer cures. A new one 
is introduced every year or less, with 
the declaration that at least if it does 
not cure the cancer, it relieves the pa- 
tient’s pain. -This is a great, if tem- 
porary blessing; and wide recourse is 
had to the new remedy, practically al- 
ways with success at first. Cancer is 
supposed to be a very painful condi- 
tion, and it actually has much pain 
associated with it, and yet in the past 
twenty years, to my own knowledge, 
the pains of it have been relieved by 
literally dozens of remedies which sub- 
sequently have been found ineffectual, 
and often prove to have almost no phy- 
sical effect. Cancer patients readily 
become self-centered; and, if they once 
come to realize the hopelessness of 
their condition, sink into an acutely 
sensitive state. Any remedy employed 
for them which arouses new hope at 
once, therefore, relieves their pain by 
affording them something to think 
about besides the fatal termination to 
which they are tending, and over which 
they are constantly brooding. 
Occupation of attention will neu- 
tralize even very severe pains. The 
extent to which it may go is indeed 
surprising. I once saw a woman who 
had been in a theatre fire panic in 
which over a hundred people lost their 
lives; and when she got out she re- 
jOiced over the fact that she was un- 
injured, though one of ker ears had 
actually been pulled off in the scuffle 
for exit. In the excitement of the pres- 
ent war, as in every other war, men 
receive even very severe wounds with- 
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out knowing it. Mr. Roosevelt, one 
remembers, was shot by a crank at a 
railroad station some years ago, and 
the bullet penetrated four inches of 
muscle and flattened itself on a rib,. 
having been fired at point-blank range; 
and yet he know nothing of being hit 
until the blood came oozing through 
his coat, more than five minutes later. 
Thus the severity of pain depends 
mainly on the mental state. The cure 
of even severe pain through mental in- 
fluence is not only possible, but even 
easy, and rather frequent. Words 
mean a great deal in the matter. Tho- 
mas, in the trenches, is a true philoso- 
pher. when he calls the enemy’s hot- 
test fire merely “unhealthy.” The boy 
who is going through football training 
does not complain of pains and aches; 
all he calls them is soreness and stiff- 
ness, and that makes all the difference 
in the world. Soreness and stiffness 
must be worked off, pains and aches 
must be cured. Simple as is the psy- 
chology and the medical significance 
of this explanation, it constitutes the 
most important basis of thought for 
the understanding of mary supposed 
mysteries of the influence of the mind 
on the body. 

With this understanding of healers, 
it is easy to follow Lord Sandwich’s 
book of cures. Many of the cases of 
his healing powers are just exactly 
the sort that were cured by Greatrakes 
in the Seventeenth Century; by Father 
Holl, with his magnets in Vienna, in 
the Eighteenth Century; by Father 
Gassner, with his theory of sin and 
physical evil being concomitants, a 
little later; by Mesmer with his bat- 
tery, and Perkins with his tractors, at 
the beginning of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury; and by Dowie, through faith in 
his declaration that he was Elijah re- 
turned to earth, or by confidence in 
poor insane Schlatter, who proclaimed 
himself a new Christ, in the Twentieth 
Century. It was not that these men 
had any special power to heal; but it 
is certain that people will not release 
the energies able to bring about in 
themselves the cure of states of dis- 
comfort, dis-ease, and even crippling, 
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until some strong outer impression is 
made on their minds. They actually 
inhibit their own curative powers by 
dreads and fears, and the consequent 
_ disuse of muscles, and the lack of air 
and of exercise, and as a consequence 
hamper circulation and lessen vital re- 
action, so that they stay il] in spite of 
nature’s recuperative power. Just as 
soon as the brake that they have 
placed on their tendency to get better 
is removed by a strong mental impres- 
sion, they resume more or less normal 
habits, and it is not long before they 
are completely restored. 

If we are to have evidence for spir- 
itual healing, in contradistinction to 
mental healing, which is to carry 
weight, then we must be :1eferred to a 
different class of cases from those we 
have discussed. The cures must af- 
fect definitely physical conditions. It 
is true that in many of these cases we 
have been discussing there is an un- 
derlying physical element, but it is one 
of no great importance. But cures that 
are to have a validity as representing 
spiritual interposition must take place 
with regard to ills that have not been 
cured by the curious healers and by 
the many new-fangled remedies, which 
have subsequently failed. Evidence 
must be adduced of the enduring cure 
of pathological conditions of very de- 
finite organic basis, whose betterment 
can be demonstrated, not merely by 
the effect upon the patient’s feelings, 
but by actual physical results that can 
be seen in the patient’s tissues. Are 
there any such cures? Personally, I 
am convinced that there are, and not 
a few of them. Most people, and un- 
der that term I include even most 
physicians, brush aside such cures as 
those at Lourdes, and declare that they 
are merely of “nervous cases” or im- 
aginary affections, or of patients with 
slight ailments but exaggerated symp- 
toms, exactly corresponding to those 
that have been cured by the healers of 
secular history. Such doubters have 
no real knowledge of the cases that 
are the subject of the cures. at 
Lourdes. The records show (see Jor- 
genson and Belloc) on the average one 
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hundred and fifty cures a year at 
Lourdes, and more than half of these 
are of tuberculous processes. Lupus, 
which is an external form of tubercu- 
losis, with chronic, often rather deep, 
ulcerative processes, is, after lasting 
for many years, cured in twenty-four 
to forty-eight hours. Leg ulcers, of 
years’ standing—and physicians know 
well how obstinately intractable these 
are almost as a rule—are cured in a 
single day. Lupus, to recur to the 
most frequent of the striking cures at 
Lourdes, usually affects the face, and 
its serious destruction of tissue can be 
plainly seen. There is no room for 
illusion or delusion when cures take 
place rapidly and at times without 
scarring. 

While I was at Lourdes, some fif- 
teen years ago, I saw one of these 
cases of lupus that had lasted for 
years healed in the course of twenty- 
four hours. I felt that this should be 
reported; and then found that similar 
cases had been, and were being re- 
ported each year. I have often re- 
ferred to it in writing on psychother- 
apy for the medical profession. Al- 
most needless to say, I know nothing 
physical, and nothing that could be 
called merely psychic, that would pro- 
duce such an effect. We physicians 
have sought cures for lupus most zeal- 
ously. Koch’s tuberculin, Finsen’s ul- 
tra-violet light, the X-rays, radium, all 
the new things in advancing science, 
have been each lauded in usccession 
as a cure for lupus; and, while in some 
cases they have done good, in most 
cases they have failed. Even these 
marvelous discoveries of physical sci- 
ence, which represent wonderful ad- 
vances in our knowledge of the exhi- 
bition of physical energy, have not 
worked cures except after long and 
repeated applications. Yet, as I have 
said, rapid lupus cures are frequent at 
Lourdes. 

No one knows better than I that 
tuberculosis is eminently amenable to 
suggestion. For tuberculosis of the 
lungs we have a new cure at least once 
in six months, because anything, liter- 
ally anything that is given to con- 
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sumptive patients and produces in 
them the teeling that now they ought 
to get better, will bring about at least 
temporary improvement. The most 
significant expression of modern medi- 
cine with regard to tubercular disease 
is, “tuberculosis takes only the quit- 
ters,” that is, it takes those who give 
up and have not the courage to face 
their condition and to eat and live out 
in the air. Mental influence has much 
to do with it then; and owing to the 
toxic influences to which patients are 
subjected by the absorption of certain 
materials from their lesions which give 
rise to their characteristic spes phthi- 
sica, noted long ago by Hippocrates, 
they are in a state highly susceptible 
to suggestion. 

Mr. Rhodes, in Mind Cures, cites the 
description of some instances of the 
quick cure of lupus at Lourdes from 
the British Medical Journal: “The sud- 
den healing of a face destroyed by 
lupus—in one case with, in another 
without, scarring; facts vouchsafed 
for by Boissarie and Huysmans, who 
saw the patients—is altogether outside 
ordinary experience.” Mr. Rhodes 
has a further paragraph in which he 
quotes Sir Henry Butlin, a President of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, and a 
man who has devoted special atten- 
tion to this whole subject of the influ- 
ence of the mind on the body. One, 
at least, of his papers on spiritual heal- 
ing was published by the British Med- 
ical Journal. Mr. Rhodes’ quotations 
from him show that he dismissed the 
idea that such cures might be due 
merely to strong suggestion. In an- 
swer to the objection, “It may be said 
that the cures at Lourdes, are the re- 
sult of ‘suggestion’ more potent than 
that aroused by medical treatment’; 
he said that, “even if it was possible 
to explain all the steps through which 
the emotion had produced the cure, 
the recoveries were sometimes so mar- 
velous that how can we be surprised if 
the people fall on their knees before 
God and bless His Holy Name for the 
miracle which He has wrought?” 

Strange as it may seem, crippling 
and inability to use certain muscles 
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are very frequently due to subjective 
conditions and not to objective 
changes in the muscular apparatus. 
For some reason muscles have been 
put at rest, have atrophied somewhat 
—they always do when not normally 
used—and now the patient must push 
through a period of uncomfortable use 
of muscles in order to get back for 
them their function. Some people will 
not do this except under the influence 
of a strong mental impression. They 
will never be cured, then, by any but 
mental means; and so we have a num- 
ber of sciaticas, lumbagos and the like 


that are waiting for a particular kind 


of healer. On the other hand, there 
are certain cases with objective symp- 
toms readily recognizable, real patho- 
logical conditions in tissues, which are 
cured by spiritual influence. We do 
not know, so far as medical knowledge 
goes, what the mechanism of the cure 
is; we simply know that it takes place 
contrary, both in manner and form, to 
all our experience, and that the fair- 
minded observer has to confess that 
there is some power at work he cannot 
understand. Any one who knows, and 
does not merely theorize, about the 
cures at Lourdes will find them of that 
type. They are not like the cures of 
Christian Science, nor those of other 
fads, nor those of healers. They rep- 
resent real miracles in our day. 

The work of Father Raymond on 
The Spiritual Director and Physician, 
with its secondary title of The Spirit- 
ual Treatment of Sufferers from 
Nerves and Scruples, emphasizes the 
distinction between mental and spirit- 
ual healing, and brings out what can 
be accomplished by mental persuasion 
and suggestion for the cure of various 
ills and, on the other hand, for what 
ills recourse must be had to prayer and 
the Divine Assistance. 
sibly be expected that the Chaplain 
to the famous Kneipp Institute at Woe- 
rishofen, in Bavaria, would appeal 
very largely to such physical means as 
exercise, diet, bathing and the other 
natural modes of cure, in the organi- 
zation of which the late Father Kneipp 
obtained his world-wide reputation. 


It might pos- 
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Father Raymond, however, makes it 
very clear how much can be accom- 
plished by correcting false notions, 
neutralizing unfortunate suggestions, 
implanting proper persuasions, though 
at the same time he dwells on the value 
of prayer, submission to the will of 


God, and spiritual means generally, in 
the treatment of the pure neuroses, the 
psychoneuroses, the psychasthenias, 
and other functional pathological con- 
ditions which have proved so difficult 
a subject for the physician in recent 
years. 


THE DRUM MAJOR 


O Warlord of a crazy world, 
Thou art the King, the Czar! 

Nor Prince nor Kaiser ever hurled 
The peoples into war. 

Thou art the King, ’though abject slave, 
Who blinds the seeing eyes,— 

Who drowns the small, unyielding voice 
That calls from Paradise. 


Crash! go the cymbals, the trombones shining bright 
again. 

See the baton twirling, hear the deep-mouthed brasses 
call 

“Out, for King and Country! Oh, show your father’s 
might again. 

Glory, honor ’waits you, then rally, rally all!” 

The recruiting march is starting; make way, you crowds, 
give room! 

The hollow drum is sounding its ‘Doom! Doom Doom!” 


The pain and grime of No Man’s Land, 
(Ah, hard picked men die hard!) 

The lonely groans of No Man’s Land, 
They are your war’s reward. 

Lest shooting, helpless men should think 

| Beyond the rifle fire, 
a There, by the death pond’s awful brink, 
Revive the old desire! 
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Aloft the leaping bugle calls the age-old mem’ries wake, 
: The flashing glory of the sword, the honor of the charge! 
2 The rhythmed wonder of your sway, ’though earth and 
heaven shake, 
- Will weld the thinning legions for the rattling Maxim’s 
targe. 
; Forgotten are the broken men, the silent thinker’s gloom; 
2 The war drums roll in thunder tones their ‘Doom! 
Doom! Doom!” 

LLEWELLYN B. PECK. 


GUNS OF GALT 


An Epic of the Family 
By DENISON CLIFT 


(SYNOPSIS—Jan Rantzau, a handsome young giant among the ship- 
builders of Galt, joins pretty little Jagiello Nur at a dance in the Pavilion. 
There the military police seek Felix Skarga, a revolutionist. Jagiello fears 
that a lover, Captain Pasek, of the Fusiliers, will betray her presence 
at the dance to old Ujedski, the Jewess, with whom Jagiello lives in terror. 
Jan rescues Jagiello. Later when Pasek betrays Jagiello to Ujedski, and 
seeks to remain at the hovel with her, she wounds him in a desperate en- 
counter. Ujedski turns her out, and she marries Jan. Later Pasek indi- 
cates that he will take a terrible revenge upon the bridal pair. A son is 
born to Jan, and he idealizes his future even as he idealizes the growth 
of the world’s greatest superdreadnaught, the Huascar, on the ways at 
Galt. After the birth of Stefan, Jagiello tries to tell Jan of her sin with 
Pasek, but her strength fails her at the supreme moment. Jan buys a new 


house for Stefan’s sake. 
her sin to Jan. 
to care for Stefan.) 


Ujedski visits Jagiello and threatens to reveal 
Jagiello goes away, and Jan, helpless, calls in Ujedski 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


HE OLD wan-cheeked Jewess 
| came readily enough. She knew 
that with Jagiello out of the 
way Jan could be made to pay 
her well for her care of Stefan. 

And Jan did pay her well. 

In the days that followed Ujedski 
busied herself with seeing that Stefan 
did not wander from the little garden 
to the near-by river. 

Day after day came and vanished, 
and still there was no word of Jagiello. 

Each evening Jan returned from the 
shipyard, hope burning in his eyes, 
and each evening hope died within 
him. Through sunrises and sunsets he 
searched for Jagiello; but no one had 
seen her, no one could tell him any- 
thing of her. Once at dusk when he 
crossed the Ule it slipped uncannily 
by, grey with rotting ice. His huge 
frame shivered. 
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After that the months passed quick- 
ly, and soon the years. But Jan never 
gave up hope. He felt that one day 
he would again see Jagiello. 

Stefan was now four years old. He 
was running everywhere, and making 
things. He made ships of bits of 
wood, and in the evenings Jan put 
sails of white paper on sticks to serve 
as masts. After supper, Jan used to 
take the little fellow’s hand and lead 
him down to the river—the wonderful 
river that Stefan had so often seen 
flowing by, some days all blue, other 
days sea-green, or gold, or crimson 
when the sun was setting. Stefan 
would place his little boats in the 
stream and they would bravely gather 
speed and go sailing off gallantly into 
the far twilight. When they disap- 
peared, he would ask: “What’s down 
that big river, papa?” 

“Fairyland, where mamma went to,” 
Jan would answer. “A place all golden, 
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where bells ring all day, and the river 
is always blue, and nobody ever wants 
to come back that once goes there.” 

“Won’t mamma ever come back?” 

“Some day.” 

“I want her to come back now.” 

“She will—some day.” 

And they would go home to make 
more sail boats together. 

It became a familiar sight in Galt 
ef a Sunday to see the giant of the 
village swinging up the trails to the 
heights with a little blue-eyed lad 
astride his immense shoulders. Ste- 
fan loved the “ride,” and the fine free 
air, and the glorious blue sky, and the 
far sea. 

One Sunday when the fields were 
white with clover, Jan swung Stefan 
up on his shoulders and they went 
across the Jena Bridge and up along 
the trails in the cool of the morning. 

That Sunday was memorable be- 
cause it was to be their last on the 
heights together. 

On this morning there was no smoke 
curling up from the chimneys. On 
Sundays the toilers slept late, and it 
was near noon before the brownish 
spirals began to ascend. 

Sunday always seemed like another 
world to Jan. Everything was so 
quiet, so unreal. It did not seem nat- 
ural for the Huascar to lie so _ se- 
renely in the shipyard far below. There 
should have been thousands of hands 
putting the breath of life into her, 
thousands of voices singing against 
her fiery sides, thousands of eyes 
blinded by the wonder of her. 

Above and beyond lay the forest of 
Laszlovar, a wilderness of browns and 
greens, trees straight and tall, motion- 
less in the noonday heat. Out of the 
forest came birds and butterflies, seek- 
ing the dazzling sunlight. 


bars of black and scarlet drifted out 
of the birches; and when Stefan ran 
shouting after them, they drifted as 
lazily back again. [Iridescent flies 
hummed in the grasses; yellow jackets 
threatened from the red flowers of the 
Queen Ann’s lace; and, like rifts of 
flame, scarlet tanagers flashed through 
the purple beeches. 

All that wonderful Sunday Jan and 
Stefan romped through blue campa- 
nulas and Michaelmas daisies. Mow- 
ers were at work on the side of the 
hill, and the swish! swish! of their 
scythes clinked merrily. 

Once a gaily-colored tiger moth 
skipped out of the birches, and Jan 
and Stefan gave chase. The aerial 
skipper vanished in the beeches, and 
Jan and his lad rolled down the hill 
into the priest’s yard, laughing hilar- 
iously. 

So the afternoon passed. When 
again St. Catherine’s began calling, 
Jan took Stefan up on his back and 
they went down through the dusk. 

The trail led past the fort, which 
had been garrisoned with 28-centime- 
ter guns—guns that had been hauled 
up that night four years before when 
Jan and Jagiello lingered upon the 
priest’s balcony. The big black Trus- 
kas crouched like grim watch-dogs. 
Stefan ran up to one and climbed into 
its mouth to hide from Jan. 

A sentry in a white tunic ran out of 
a quoin in the wall with fixed bayonet. 
He made a great ugly face at Stefan 
and playfully proclaimed him a Rus- 
sian spy. 

Stefan burst into laughter, and Jan 
discovered his hiding place. 

“Big papa, teH the sojer to shoot 
the cannon,” begged Stefan. 

“Some day,” said the sentry, pat- 
ting the little man’s head, “I will fire 


ion “Listen, papa!” the cannon for you.” 

a. Jan set Stefan down among the Years afterward he kept his word. 
cs. sweet-williams. From the distance Stefan was tired now; so he climbed 
a came the sound of bells. St. Cather- back upon his father’s shoulder, and 
7; q ine’s chimes were calling. The big child Jan went down into the shipyard. The 
_ and the small child heard them to- floor was covered with bits of steel 
a gether, ringing musically from the gray and old rusty nails. Stefan made a 


wild scramble for the nails. His fat 
little hands bulged with a score of 


stone campanile. There was a solemn 
hush in the air. Great gypsy moths with 
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them; and as Jan carried him home- 
ward sleep closed his eyes and a 
dozen slipped one by one from his 
chubby fingers. 

Jan went into his house at the close 
of that Sunday, lit the candle, and af- 
ter giving the little fellow his kaszia, 
undressed him for bed. Stefan in- 
sisted upon safely putting away the 
rusty nails under his basket together 
with a piece of old hose, a_ broken 
clock, and a dried bird’s nest. Then 
snuggling into Jan’s arms he _ whis- 
pered: “Good-night, big papa.” His 
tiny arms closed about Jan’s neck. 
“God bress my dear pitty mamma,” he 
breathed. 

“Good-night, little son.” 

And crooning and whistling softly, 
Jan held Stefan tightly while he 
drifted away into slumber in his arms. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


The building of the Huascar, the 
mounting of guns in the forts at Galt, 
the earth trembling beneath the tread 
of a million troops—-these playthings 
of an emperor must be paid for. The 
rich war vaults of Carlmania pay for 
the guns, but whose flesh and blood 
fill the war chest with gold? 

The standing army had been in- 
creased to three million men. The 
taxes of that year had been raised to 
the cruel extreme of fifty per cent. 

Fifty per cent! 

Three days out of the week’s six 
were spent in labor for the govern- 
ment! Three days of toil when every 
ruble earned must return to the war 
vaults! And no excuses—the govern- 
ment was inexorable. 

The first Jan knew of the military 
tax was one evening, a month later, 
when he answered a pounding on his 
door. When he opened it he found 
himself face to face with Captain Pa- 
sek. 

“Good Jan Rantzau,” 


Pasek,” 


evening, 


greeted Pasek, affably. 
“Good evening, Captain 
returned Jan, puzzled. 
“I came to see you about the mili- 
tary tax. I am the government collec- 
tor for the third district.” 
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He took a paper from his pocket 
and scrutinized it carelessly. “Your 
tax for the year is three hundred and 
sixty rubles,” he said. 

Three hundred and sixty rubles! 
Jan looked stupefied. “There must 
be some mistake, Captain. I make 
but sixty rubles a month—seven hun- 
dred and twenty rubles a year. Three 
hundred and sixty rubles are one-half 
of all I earn. You see, there is some 
very great mistake.” 

Captain Pasek smiled. 

“There is no mistake,” he replied, 
and Jan noticed a hardness in his tone, 
an exultation, as if he gloried in thus 
setting forth Jan’s duty to his coun- 
try. “The new tax takes fifty per cent 
of your income, and that, as you say, 
is three hundred and sixty rubles.” 
He paused while he showed Jan the le- 
gal papers he had taken from his 
pocket. “Here are your tax papers. 
They will explain why the government 
has levied this tax. Your patriotism 
should urge you to co-operate with 
the government. All good citizens 
must make sacrifices for the good of 
the Motherland. Of course you will 
have to pay this tax monthly. I will 
call on the tenth of October—one 
month from to-day. Then you will 
have the rubles ready for the govern- 
ment. Good evening, Rantzau.” 

He placed the tax papers in Jan’s 
hands and turned away. Jan called 
after him. 

“Captain Pasek! Here! Here! 
What if I shouldn’t have the thirty 
rubles ready when you come back?” 

Pasek turned and smiled noncha- 
lantly. 

“But you will have the thirty rubles 
ready. You are too patriotic to dis- 
appoint the government.” His voice 
was ironical; in his grey eyes was a 


glint that savored of revenge. He re- 
membered Jagiello. His moment had 
come. “Of course, if you should 


disappoint the government—the gov- 
ernment has ways of punishing unpa- 
triotic citizens.” He shrugged his 
shoulders, smiled again, mechanically 
and coldly, and moved away across the 
white court. 
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Jan sat down on his doorstep and 
looked through the tax papers auto- 
matically. In blank spaces his name 
had been written in, his age, his wife’s 
name, the fact that he had one male 
child, that he worked in the govern- 
ment shipyard, and that they paid him 
sixty rubles a month. The papers 
were filled with Latin expressions and 
legal terms that Jan did not under- 
stand. There were long explanations 
in small type, which looked as though 
they were not meant to be read. In 
some vague way Jan felt that this im- 
personal thing called the Government 
was his enemy. The papers contained 
much information regarding him. An 
agency that had gathered so many 
curate facts about him surely must be 
powerful—powerful enough to crush 
him if he resisted. 

Thirty rubles a month! He was al- 
ready paying twenty rubles a month 
to Madame Tenta toward his house. 
Thirty and twenty—fifty rubles a 
month for the house and the taxes 
alone! And Ujedski demanded ten 
rubles—his entire sixty rubles gone 
before he had purchased bread or 
bought a single article of clothing for 
Stefan or himself! As Jan cast these 
thoughts over in his mind a mysterious, 
horrifying fear crept over him—the 
haunting fear of wild beasts be- 
fore a calamity. Clearly such a 
condition was impossible. Some- 
body must be sacrificed. But not Ste- 
fan! Jan put the papers away and 
began figuring who it should be. 

First of all there was the govern- 
ment—inexorable. That meant thirty 
rubles, and surely Pasek had made it 
clear to him that the government 
would tolerate no delinquencies: that, 
at least, was settled and beyond ar- 
gument. 

Secondly, there was Madame Tenta. 
When he and Jagiello had arranged for 
payments on the house, she had been 
at first pliant and agreeable; later, 
harsh and unyielding. Without asking 
her, he knew that she would turn a 
deaf ear to his plea for a reduction of 
his monthly payment. He could hear 
her answer: “Twenty rubles, or I take 
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back the house!” This, then, made 
the payment of fifty rubles impera- 
tive. 

The last possibility was Ujedski. 
The old crone had been hinting of late 
at a higher payment. She complained 
that Stefan was growing older, and 
that he required more of her attention. 
If this was her mood, of what use 
would it be to try to induce the Jewess 
to make any sacrifice? And Ujed- 
ski was indispensable. Stefan was 
but four years old and required the 
constant, watchful care of a woman. 
Surely his boy’s interests lay nearest 
Jan’s heart. 

In an agony of despair he got up 
and paced up and down the garden. 
What should he do? There seemed 
no way that he could save himself and 
Stefan. 

Then a great idea came to him. 

He could work with the night shift 
at the works. 

After the toll of the day he could go 
back in the evening and work until 
midnight. 

This would yield him twenty rubles 
more. Ah, he had solved the diffi- 
culty! 

The next day Jan applied at the 
Construction House for night work, 
and was taken on with the night shift. 

He did this to save the house for 
Stefan. 


CHAPTER XX. 


The night shift went on at seven 
o’clock. 

By the time it was dark the ship- 
yard was a seething maelstrom, a vault ~ 
of living flame. 

Four thousand men toiled through 
the shift. Two thousand men labored 
up to midnight; two thousand contin- 
ued until dawn. The government ex- 
torted from them three days’ wages 
each week; the night shift was their 
way of cheating Death. 

Jan was one of the two thousand 
that went to work when the whistle 
summoned the army at seven o’clock. 
The men sweated in the blinding glare 
of the furnaces. A thousand riveters 
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drove white-hot bolts into place, lock- 
ing the sheets of armour. Ever after- 
wards their eyes saw green from the 
terrible whiteness. They were putting 
their life blood into the Huascar. The 
government demanded that of them— 
if they were to live. Young men and 
old, boys and youths—there was a 
place for all. When the greybeards 
passed away, the young men would 
take their places. When the young 
men in turn became greybeards, the 
youths would fill the niches they had 
left empty. It was their life—a cycle 
in which Youth supplanted Age, until 
at length what had been Youth gave 
way to what would in time become 
Age. In the cycle Jan’s father had 
taken the place of his father; and 
with the march of years Jan had now 
taken the niche of the man who had 
given him life. 

The Huascar was becoming a beau- 
tiful thing of steel. 

At night, high up on a platform, Jan 
stood, adjusting with great angle irons 
blazing plates of armour that dropped 
like flaming comets into the derrick’s 
grip—hissing thunderously. The whis- 
tles of countless engines shrieked in 
his ears; the sweat poured in streams 
from his face; his eyes burned as 
though pierced by jets of fire. Occa- 
sionally Jan saw the black figure of a 
builder shot from a towering bridge 
into the abyss beneath. No one no- 
ticed. It was part of the routine. Not 
an engine would slow down, not a man 
would stop work. The task of creating 
the Huascar went on—inexorable, un- 
relenting. At dawn the watchman on 
his round of inspection would come 
upon the still figure that had shot into 
the casting pit the night before. He 
would have him carried to the Con- 
struction House, read his name on the 
card that he, like every builder, car- 
ried sewed in his shirt, strike his 
name off the pay roll, and send his 
body up to that little house of Galt 
where he had lived. And that would 
be all. 

The Toilers were paying tribute to 
the ambitions of the Emperor. 

The sheets of armour plate were 
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rolled under the keel of the battle- 
ship. Great furnaces bellowed, 
stuffed to the mouth with huge bosses 
of red-hot metal. From where Jan 
stood on his platform he could see, 
every now and then, what resembled 
a Man open the furnace doors with a 
long iron hook. There was a blinding 
flash as of the sun on snow, and the 
great mass of metal seethed and sput- 
tered in a blaze of sparks. If the mass 
were ready for rolling, the man raised 
his hand, and instantly a crane trav- 
eled along a track parallel with the 
smoke-stained walls. The next mo- 
ment a giant pair of pincers fastened 
to a chain reached into the furnace, 
gripped the quivering mass and 
dragged it forth like a great fish wrig- 
gling on a hook, hissing, crashing, blis- 
tering the skin with its tremendous 
heat. Without a second’s loss a small 
battalion of men in steel caps and 
wire vizors, their legs encased in rough 
steel leggings, like jackboots of iron, 
began a weird dance about the blazing 
metal, thrusting it into the gigantic 
molds like so much wax. The blows 
of the steam hammer, swift and terri- 
ble, made the earth tremble, and the 
floor leap and shiver under the mighty 
strokes. In return for every blow, the 
living mass sent forth a shower of 
white metal. The mass started with 
2 thickness of twenty inches, the sec- 
ond rolling crushed it to sixteen, the 
third to twelve, and the final strokes 
of the great hammers flattened it to 
ten. Now a second battalion of weird 
figures came up, each bearing a long- 
handjed broom, each scrambling round 
the hissing mass, brushing off scales 
of oxide. By this time the huge plate 
was perfectly molded. Tubs of cold 
water were poured over it, and, still 
fighting and spitting violet flame, the 
crane carried it away, to be trimmed 
and lifted high to Jan, who would 
place it in position. All was seeming 
chaos to the eye; yet every movement 
of every man was made with the pre- 
cision of machinery. 

At midnight when Jan left the works 
tor home, he could look back and see 
the huge trumpet-shaped chimneys 
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flaring to the sky, belching red flame, 
like gigantic flambeaux. 

The few extra rubles that Jan 
earned in this way paid part of his 
living expenses—but not all. The de- 
mand upon him for rubles increased. 
He and Stefan must have proper food; 
he must feed his immense body if he 
was to exact this tremendous response 
from it. And Stefan must have 
clothes, warm, comfortable clothes, for 
winter had come and already chilling 
blasts were blowing down from the 
Lora Mountains. 

In fear now lest he lose the house 
he had bought for Stefan, Jan sold all 
that he owned: his poor furniture, his 
blankets, and at last his bed. He slept 
on the floor, covered only with a rag- 
ged quilt borrowed from Ujedski. Lit- 
tle Stefan had outgrown his basket. 
He slept beside Jan, wrapped in the 
big man’s coat. 

Ujedski would wait at Jan’s house 
caring for Stefan until he staggered 
home from the shipyard at midnight. 
Then she would bid Jan a_ hasty 
‘“‘sood-night” and slink off through the 
trees to her hovel. For her late vigil 
she demanded more rubles—for could 
any one expect her, an old woman in 
dire want, to sacrifice herself for noth- 
ing? . . . It was only in this way that 
Ujedski was able to bleed Jan for 
enough rubles to save her hut from 
the ravages of the tax collectors. 

With the coming of winter the brown 
fields became splashed with tan and 
crimson leaves, the river swirled mud- 
hued, the skies became overcast, the 
rain, cold and drenching, flooded the 
streets. And all the little white houses 
oz Galt became drab and dirty. 

The rain streamed into Jan’s house, 
pouring through the chinks and open- 
ings in the thatch; and the wind, whip- 
ping down from the snow-covered 
Loras, pierced him to the marrow. Jan 
had deliberately withheld five rubles 
from the tax money with which to buy 
Stefan a winter coat. To make up 
this loss he was now obliged to give 
up his Sundays and remain at the 
shipyard. 

There were to be no more trips to 


the river with Stefan, no more raptur- 
ous Sundays on the flowered heights. 
It stabbed Jan to the heart when 
Stefan, in his innocence, begged: 
t+ agp big papa, take me up the 
i 
Jan appealed to Ujedski. 
“Will you please take Stefan up the 
hill when the rain stops?” he asked 


her. 

“Up the hill!” retorted the beldam. 
“I’m too busy sewing on his buttons to 
bother taking him up the hill!” 

Jan was silent. 

There were to be no more wonder- 
ful days for his boy. Instead, Ujed- 
ski began exacting a daily routine of 
menial tasks from him. She acquired 
some sheep, and she made Stefan 
drive them through the streets to crop 
the fresh tufts of grass. He cared 
for the geese in the narrow back yard. 
When he was old enough she sent him 
down the street after bags of lentils 
and jars of honey, as she had sent his 
mother before him. She threatened to 
claw him if he told Jan. 

At night when the weary giant 
Gragged himself home from the ship- 
yard he lay down beside Stefan, ig- 
norant of these hardships, and slept 
till sun-up. 

Those were long winter nights of 
weariness and pleasure—weariness in 
forcing his great body beyond the 
point of endurance, and pleasure when 
he returned to the boy he loved, to feel 
his tiny body snuggle warm against 
his own, to hear the sweet, childish 
breathing, to feel the beating of the 
baby heart near to his own. 

In those moments Jan knew the ~ 
greatest pleasure that life held for 
him. Stefan was his own son, flesh 
of his flesh, heart of his heart. At 
midnight Jan would lift the little 
sleeping form upon his great chest and 
enfold it with his arms until he could 
hear the little heart beating close to 
his. He clung to his boy passionately, 
tremulously, and tears sprang to his 
eyes. He would take the tiny hand 
in his and hold it tightly through those 
early morning hours. 

Outside, the rain would lash the 
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house and icy winds steal through the 
chinks. In those hours before the 
dawn, when life is at its lowest ebb, 
Jan, sorely needing sleep, would lie 
awake, thinking of the little man’s 
mother, and how passionately he loved 
her, and how she went away. He 
thought of the terrible struggle that 
faced him. Fear for the future of Ste- 
fan would clutch him by the heart. 
“They’re making it tough for us, little 
man,” he «would breathe, “but we’re 
going to keep right on having our 
fun.” Then after awhile he would 
drift into slumber from sheer exhaus- 
tion. But at sun-up he was dressed 
and off to the shipyard for another 
day. With the morning would come 
new hope after the misery of the night. 

To meet the growing exactions of 
Ujedski, and to buy Stefan more warm 
winter clothes, Jan held out more of 
the tax money. This was at an inop- 
pertune time, for when he was short 
fifteen rubles, Captain Pasek present- 
ed himself one evening at Jan’s door 
and demanded the full month’s taxes. 

Thirty rubles was the amount of the 
tax. It was the twelfth of January, 
and the payment was two days over- 
due. Jan had but fifteen rubles on 
hand. The remaining fifteen rubles 
he had drawn from the pewter cup two 
weeks before to purchase Stefan’s 
clothes. It sometimes happened that 
Pasek called a week or so after the 
tenth of each month. Counting on this, 
Jan had spent the money, hoping to 
replace the amount from his wages 
Saturday night. He could but offer 
Pasek the fifteen, which he did with 
obvious nervousness. 

Captain Pasek shook his head. 

“TI cannot accept partial payment,” 
he explained. Then it came over Jan 
that the Captain’s delay each month 
had not been carelessness, but a trap, 
subtly planned and cunningly sprung. 

A sensation of terror came over 
him, but he conquered it. “I will have 
the full amount Saturday night,” he 
offered. 

“This is the second time you have 
been short,” returned the Captain. 
“Last month you were able to make 
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up the full amount the same day I 
called. I will give you until morning 
to make up the other fifteen rubles. 
Otherwise the government must take 
action,” 

When the Captain had gone away, 
Jan went at once to Ujedski and tol 
her the whole story. The Jewes 
shook her head. “I am sorry, Jan,” 
she said, “but with me needing all the 
rubles I can get, I can’t be lending to 
anybody.” 

Jan left her and went to the Con- 
struction House. The shipyard offi- 
cials listened to him, but told him that 
they heard such stories every day, and 
that to make an excepégon in his case 
would be to start a troublesome pre- 
cedent. They were sorry, but could 
do nothing for him. Jan strode from 
the room with its wall of blue prints. 
What he feared most had at last come 
upon him. 

He went from the works to Madame 
Ballandyna. Ballandyna, who was a 
cobbler and had six mouths to fill, had 
no money, he knew, but Madame Bal- 
landyna might have some rubles from 
her own work that she would loan him 
in his extremity. In the street little 
Elsa and Lela and Ula were playing. 
He passed them, went through the 
gate, and knocked at the door. Mad- 
ame Ballandyna greeted him. She lis- 
tened while he told of his misfortunes 
in simple, tragic words. She was 
scrry she had nothing to lend. The few 
rubles she earned were to buy clothes 
for her children. 

Jan went to see Madame Tenta. She, 
too, was obdurate. Of course, she had 
the rubles, but wasn’t she a woman, 
unable to earn anything herself? And 
how did she know Jan would be able 
to pay her back? No, indeed, she 
couldn’t be taking such chances—she 
a widow with several children depend- 
ent upon the few poor pieces of prop- 
erty her husband had left her. Be- 
sides, hadn’t she made a great sacri- 
fice when Jan bought the house, and 
wasn’t it asking a great deal now for 
her to advance money to him on the 
house? She would like to know that! 

In the morning Captain Pasek, in 


- 
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Lis gay uniform, was waiting to see 
Jan. He had come early, to be sure, 
but that meant nothing; he would wait 
until seven o’clock if Jan wanted more 
time. But Jan was ready to see him. 
He said he had been unable to raise 
the needed fifteen rubles. If the Cap- 
tain would only wait until Saturday— 

Ah, no, Jan did not understand the 
machinery of the government. If the 
government gave him until Wednes- 
day morning to pay his delinquent 
taxes that was not Saturday evening, 
and such irregularity could not be per- 
mitted by a government that did every- 
thing with precision. 

So CaptainwPasek smiled quite af- 
fably, made some notes in his tax rec- 
erd, handed Jan another odd-looking 
legal paper with fine print, and went 
blithely on his way. 

Jan remained staring after him a 
long while, dumbly, after the manner 
of wild beasts. Stefan was playing 
on the floor, and he came over to his 
father and pulled at his coat. 

“Come into the house, big papa,” 
he called, “and get all cosy.” It was 
beginning to rain, so Jan closed the 
door and picked up Stefan in his 
arms, 

He had lost the house. 

So he became a kormorniki—a 
homeless toiler—and went down to 
Ujedski. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


In the bare little whitewashed room 
that had once been Jagiello’s, Jan now 
spent the hours from midnight until 
sun-up sleeping beside his boy. When 
Ujedski had first shown him the room 
and told him that it had been Jagiello’s 
he had secretly kissed the portals. 
Though he did not know it then, this 
was the very room in which she had 
sinned. By what a curious decree of 
fate her child, as sweet and innocent 
as the white daturas in her withered 
garden, now slept upon her pallet with 
its white cover and the embroidered 
yellow rose! ... The rose, with its 
large, fluted petals, was a never-end- 
ing delight to Stefan. When he awoke 
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in the morning it greeted him with all 
its intricate golden stitches; and at 
night it was the last thing he gazed 
upon before Ujedski blew out the 
candle. The walls were still orna- 
mented with pictures from the Nagi- 
Aaros newspaper: the shepherd lead- 
ing his sheep through the pass at sun- 
set, the face of a woman, a saint, and 
the blood-red Battle of Grunwald. In 
the early morning hours when Jan 
could not sleep, his eyes were inevi- 
tably attracted to the horrors of this 
battle picture: the dying peasant sol- 
diers, the streams of blood, the new 
day revealing the tragedy of a night. 
It fascinated him. His eyes returned 
to it again and again. It seemed to 
cry out to him: “Comrade, you're 
needed!” ‘The last thing at night be- 
fore he blew out his candle his tired 
eyes sought the picture, and in his ex- 
haustion its horrors flared poignantly. 

Over the bed still hung, in graceful 
festoon, the flimsy red paper balls, 
strung on a bit of blue ribbon, festive, 
garish. There was no garden now 
save the hardy daturas, for since Jag- 
iello had left, the giant mulleins and 
bright blue chicory had died. A few 
honeysuckle vines remained, and as 
in days gone past, bees and humming 
birds infested them in spring. But the 
picture of the Battle of Grunwald dom- 
inated the room, as a general governs 
his army, and its horrors at length 
dominated the soul of Jan. The pic- 
ture expressed the rebellion that now 
began to stir within him. What right 
had the government to confiscate his 
house because he had been a few days 
late in paying his tax? Why should ~ 
the world crush him when all he asked 
was opportunity for his boy? 

The picture of the still, empty house 
the night that Jagiello had gone away 
was yet vivid in his memory. The 
horror, the loneliness, the incredible 
unreality of it all drove in upon him 
like a sickening blow ... And why 
had Jagiello gone away? He had con- 
jured up a thousand reasons, and each 
reason gave rise to untold speculations, 
until at length his brain, weary from 
countless conjectures, throbbed and 
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palpitated in sheer exhaustion. 

Then one day Jan discovered the 
truth. 

He had ventured to show Ujedski 
Jagiello’s farewell note, and the Jewess 
had laughed. ‘“‘Why did she go away ?” 
Jan asked. 

Ujedski shook her head, but Jan, 
sensing that the beldam knew more 
than her nod indicated, seized her by 
the arm. “Tell me!” he demanded, 
“why did she go away?” Ujedski 
protested ignorance; Jan’s grip tight- 
ened. “You know!” he cried, “you 
know!” The beldam confessed. Her 
words were carefully chosen: 

“A few days before Jagiello went 
she came to me and said that people 
were talking about her, and she was 
afraid you would find out some things. 
She said she would run away before 
she would have you know.” Pressed to 
tell more, Ujedski dilated upon the 
“things.” Jan uttered a cry of pain, 
his hands tightened into knots, and his 
voice became husky: “Mother of God, 
why didn’t she tell me? I would have 
forgiven her! I loved her!” 

After the first shock of the amazing 
truth had dimmed, Jan’s thoughts re- 
turned to his boy. He loved Stefan 
with every instinct of his nature, and 
he feared for what might happen to 
him in the years to come. Often at 
night the Jewess in the next room 
heard him kissing the tender cheek of 
his son. The lad lay peacefully sleep- 
ing, with his sweet, even breathing, 
his soft, smooth skin with its fragrant 
aroma ... And then at length some- 
thing in Jan’s head would snap, a 
sharp, excruciating pain would rack 
his brain, and a million bright stars 
would swim into his vision. His body 
was protesting its burden. He would 
spring upright upon his pallet of straw, 
clutching his head in agony. This ter- 
rific throbbing in his head—would it 
never cease? Would it continue to in- 
crease until it became the tramping of 
wild horses, thrashing, never-ending ? 
. . . His brain was obsessed with his 
failure. Struggle as he might he could 
not get ahead. Each day he sank 
deeper into the mire; each day he was 
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farthest from his ambition: to give 
Stefan the opportunity to be a Some- 
body. But as he went down, so too 
must Stefan go with him. Who in all 
the world would care for the lad if 
anything happened to him? Would 
he not become as a cork upon the 
waters, at the mercy of every wave, 
tossed about haphazardly, to live or 
to die, friendless, a victim of circum- 
stances, a human soul adrift? .... 
There was that fearful throbbing in 
his head again, beginning far off, like 
the beat of the sea, growing louder and 
more violent, attaining the volume of 
thunder, rumbling, echoing, dinning in 
his ears like the firing of guns, crash- 
ing, mounting louder and louder, a 
great discordant wave, a gigantic rev- 
erberating mass, bursting upon him, 
overwhelming him... ! 

After an attack Jan would drop back 
upon the pallet, exhausted, streams 
of perspiration flowing down his face, 
his breath coming in heavy chokings, 
his hair matted over his forehead, a 
wild light flaming in his eyes... 

One February morning about two 
o’clock he awoke from a fitful slum- 
ber in the throes of horror-laden 
thoughts. He had been dreaming of 
Jagiello, and he had seen her face, 
pinched and pale and frightened, call- 
ing to him. His dream had changed, 
and he was at work under the Huascar. 
Stefan had been gathering rusty nails 
beside him. Suddenly the mighty hull 
had become a living thing, had reared 
itself into the skies above him and 
come crashing down in all its terrific 
power, with a roar as of worlds rent 
asunder! His boy! He awoke with 
a start. His face was twitching with 
the terror of the dream. What a 
ghastly reality! God, his boy! He 
clutched the bed clothes. His hand 
felt the soft, tender little face, peace- | 
fully asleep. Ah, it was only a night- 
mare! Thank God! He took the lit- 
tle fellow’s body in his arms, and 
pressed him against his chest with 
passionate, frenzied ardor. 

He could no longer sleep. And how 
he needed sleep! By and by he got 
up and went to the window. The night 
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was black and silver; the cold Febru- 
ary sky was spangled with stars. A 
biting wind blew in from the Baltic, 
cooling his hot face. He sat down 
near the window and continued look- 
ing out a long time, thinking about 
Jagiello, about Pasek, about Ujedski, 
about his boy. After a while, suffer- 
ing from exhaustion, he threw himself 
upon his pallet. 

But he could not rest. He was too 
fatigued. The terrific strain of the 
night toil was telling upon him. He 
was a giant, yet his muscles could en- 
dure just so much overpowering labor. 
Already his fine straight shoulders 
were bent, his gait was attaining a 
shuffle, the lustre was going from his 
eyes... 

Where would it all end? 

Presently he drifted into sleep, and 
another dream came to him. He was 
striding through a black forest with 
Stefan upon his shoulder. On every 
hand was blackness intolerable. The 
trees loomed like cathedral spires, op- 
pressive, awe-inspiring. Suddenly out 
of the forest leaped a wild beast, 
straight at Stefan! Jan tried to run: 
his feet were riveted to the spot. And 
the beast was driving straight for the 
boy’s throat! ... His great body 
writhed and quivered, his huge fists 
opened and closed convulsively ... 
Ah, now he had his hands upon the 
throat of the beast; now he was tear- 
ing it piecemeal; now he had wrung 
the life from its body and thrown it 
aside... 


He awceke with a guttural shout, his 
arms heaving. Perspiration dripped 
from his forehead. His veins were 
swollen and purple. He panted like 
a wolf... There lay his boy safely 
beside him. Then it was only a 
dream! Ah, what a relief... ! 

It was almost dawn. At sun-up he 
would have to return to the shipyard 
with its gruelling task. If he could 
only steal an hour’s sleep!...A 
third time he threw himself upon the 
pallet, and a third time he dreamed a 
dream. Now it was a bloody field 
that he saw, a wide scarlet meadow, 
and the wild flowers that reared 
among the grasses glistened with 
blood. Suddenly the field was filled 
with warring soldiers with sad, white 
faces, and eyes flowing with tears; 
and their legs or arms were missing, 
but they were fighting still, fighting 
valiantly ... ! 

Suddenly Jan awoke. 

It was bright morning. 

The sun poured through the little 
window. Outside, the heavens were 
opalescent. How peaceful everything 
was! How tranquil the sunrise after 
the horrors of the dawn! Red, red the 
sun, flashing upon the picture of the 
Battle of Grunwald, dyeing scarlet the 
streams of blood from the expiring 
soldiers... ! 

The legions were calling: 

“Comrade, you're needed!” 

Little did Jan dream that morning 
what his tribute to the maw of war 
would be. 


(To be continued.) 
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Indian vs. White Man 


By N. K. Buck 


HE GAME of cards was over 

just as we saw a horseman ap- 
proaching around the hill. 

“Here comes Harry,” spoke 

up one of the party. “I hope he knows 

whether the reserve is open or not. 

Unless it’s already fixed it’s all off un- 

til next year, and we might as well go 

home and work for a living.” 

“That’s right,” responded another; 
“this business of playing sooner while 
those fellows in Congress begin to get 
ready to start in to do something had 
its drawbacks. There’s plenty of good 
placer gold over there on the bar if 
those Indians would just let us alone 
with our claims.” 

By this time the horseman had ar- 
rived in camp and delivered his mes- 
sage. 

“Got a wire from the Senator saying 
the bill got through the committee and 
would probably pass. I thought as 
long as this was the last day I might 
just as well come out and do what I 
could to hold down the claims. If she 
passes, all right; and if not we'll know 
to-morrow. How are the Indian po- 
lice by this time?” 

“They’re getting pretty fresh,” was 
the reply. “They fire us off every 
time they catch us and pull up our 
stakes.” 

“Well,” interrupted Bill Hanly, the 
recognized leader of the camp, “I’m 
going over and hold down my claim, 
and any Indian policeman that tries 
to run me off stands a good chance of 
getting hurt.” Bill had a reputation 


that justified us in believing what he 
said, and so we all felt pretty safe in 
following his lead and all crossed the 
river to the reservation side. 

Soon after we got over, the Indians 
came in sight, headed for the upper 


bar a mile away. We could see them 
talking to the boys, who one by one 
struck out across the river. 

Finally the captain of the squad 
came up to Bill, who began telling the 
Indian what he thought of him, using 
a combination of Chinook, Nez Perce 
and Colville languages, but the only 
words that really meant anything were 
as near plain English as Bill could use. 

The captain sat on his horse while 
this was going on, without moving. He 
watched Bill every instant, but there 
was never a movement of his face to 
tell what he thought about it. When 
the harangue was ended, the captain 
got slowly off his horse. Bill pulled 
the gun hanging at his hip and said: 
“Don’t you come near me, you red- 
skinned siwash, or I'll blow you to 
kingdom come.” 

“There are some things you don’t 
know,” began the captain in a low 
voice. “One of the things I was taught 
at Carlisle was not to bite off more 
than I could conveniently masticate. 
That’s what you’ve done now.” 

I think the thing that got next to our 
nerves was the fellow’s English when 
we had expected to hear jargon. He 
had Bill backed off the map for use of 
the mother tongue. 

“You are ’way pff about this open- 
ing business. The agent told me when 
I left that Congress had thrown out 
that part of the bill. We have orders 
to keep the white men on the other 
bank of the river and we propose to 
do it. It’s foolish of you to resist. If 
you shoot me, it wouldn’t get you any- 
where. There are at least fifty wit- 
nesses here besides the Indians in my 
squad. You couldn’t possibly escape. 
As sure as you carry out your present 
intention you will be tried, convicted 
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and executed by hanging until you are 
dead, dead, dead.” 

All the time the Indian was speak- 
ing he was looking at Bill with an eye 
that seemed to go through. When 
part way through his speech he began 
to walk slowly toward Bill, who in the 
meantime tried to smile, but somehow 
it didn’t work. He gave a quick look 
to one side—to see what encourage- 
ment he could get from the boys, but 
he got mighty little. We all looked 
pretty blank—some frankly scared— 
some just foolish. 

At any rate, Bill didn’t waste much 
time looking around, but brought his 
eyes back to the Indian’s as if they 
had been jerked back. The captain 
kept right on talking and walking 
nearer. 

“As I said before, it’s foolish to 
raise a row. It wouldn’t pay. Juries 
can’t be bought like they used to be, 
and the money you get from your mine 
won’t help much after the sheriff gets 
through.” 

Still he kept slowly coming nearer. 
Once or twice Bill’s pistol hand 
twitched, and I inwardly dodged, al- 
though not in range of either of them. 
Bill didn’t shoot, though, and as for 
the Indian, if he had any gun I didn’t 
see it. 

“Now,” went on the captain, “it 
would be a whole lot better to quietly 
surrender and come with me to the 
agency without any more grand-stand 
play. At any rate that’s what you are 
going to do. I am coming over there 
and you are going to give me your 
gun; then you are going to come with 
me.” 

Bill’s eyes seemed to stick out an 
inch. His hand raised half way up 
with his finger on the trigger as the 
Indian came closer with that same 
slow step. The Indian neither stopped 
nor interrupted his talk. 

“Now don’t do that, after I’ve taken 
pains to explain just what would hap- 
pen. You would only mess things up 


horribly. Think how it will feel when 
the rope tightens; it won’t last long, to 
be sure, but it will be mighty uncom- 
fortable for a short time.” 

Bill’s hand dropped, then raised, 
then dropped. Meanwhile they were 
within arm’s length of each other. I 
expected to see them grapple, but they 
didn’t. The Indian didn’t speed up 
his motions a bit. He slowly reached 
out his hand. 

“You will kindly place your revol- 
ver in my hand,” he finished. They 
were looking into each other’s eyes 
only three feet apart. There was no 
snap in the Indian’s eyes now, but a 
steady, cold, hard look that seemed as 
though it might be weighed with a 
scale or cut with a knife. I couldn’t 
see Bill’s eyes. 

The Indian had stopped talking. No 
one else spoke. The tension was some- 
thing like I never experienced before 
nor since. I remember beginning to 
count slowly in my mind, as though 
expecting something to happen ata 
certain count. 

One, two, three—those fellows were 
still standing there as though they were 
petrified stumps; four, five, six— it 
seemed as though something must 
happen when I got that far; seven, 
eight; Bill’s pistol hand came slowly 
up again. I caught my breath. The 
pistol was thrust out toward the Indian 
with finger on trigger. The Indian’s 
hand closed on the pistol and Bill’s 
hand dropped to his side. 

It was over; the Indian had won; 
Bill had lost—lost his nerve along with 
some other things. 

“Come,” said the Indian, “get on my 
horse!” Bill did so, with the help of 
a couple of the Indians; he couldn't 
have mounted alone. The captain 
turned to the rest of us. 

“Gentlemen, I have been asked to 
inform you that the reservation is not 
open to white settlers and to request 
you to withdraw.” 

We withdrew. 


A Feaceful Pirate 


By Della Phillips 


California, during the first year 

of the Panama-California Ex- 

position, the first object to catch 
the eye was the queer old hulk of a 
vessel at anchor there. Every sight- 
seer inquired about it, and gazed with 
renewed interest when informed that it 
was the historic old Chinese junk, 
“Ning Po,” famous smuggler from the 
Yellow Sea, and the oldest ship in the 
world still able to do service. 

In 1912 a party of tourists traveling 
in China saw the old ship, then in the 
hands of rebels against the Chinese 
government, and were so struck by her 
unique appearance and interesting his- 
tory that, upon returning to America, 
they succeeded in raising the sum of 
fifty thousand dollars for her purchase. 
In 1913 she appeared in American 
waters, and has been on exhibition con- 
tinually, having spent the year 1915 in 
San Diego Bay. Her next journey will 
be through the Panama Canal, en route 
to Boston, stopping at the principal 
cities on the way for exhibition pur- 
poses. 

This old reprobate of a ship has a 
history of a kind that can hardly be 
surpassed by any other vessel in the 
world. Over a century and a half of 
smuggling, piracy, slave-traffic, fight- 
ing, mutiny, murder and riot make up 
her record. Her uneven decks and 
huge camphor wood ribs have been 
crimsoned with the blood of some of 
the most desperate outlaws of the Ori- 
ent as well as with that of their help- 
less victims. During her long and 
varied career, almost enough blood to 
float her has been shed upon her 
decks. 

She was built in 1753 in Fu Chau, 
and modeled after the Chinese idea of 


the bay of San Diego, 


a sea monster. The open bow repre- 
sents the mouth, bulging portholes the 
eyes, masts and sails the fins, and the 
high, fantastically carved stern the tail. 
A dragon contorts his scaly length on 
each side of the stern. 

It is easy to be deceived concerning 
the age of old furniture and Oriental 
rugs, but this old ship speaks for her- 
self. Odor of camphor wood and the 
spicy fragrance of beams which, when 
scraped a very little, yield a spicy 
aroma of nutmeg, are mute testimony 
of a bygone era of shipbuilding. One 
has only to step aboard this ancient 
vessel to realize that she has all the an- 
tiquity she claims. Her one hundred 
sixty-two years of service bespeak 
themselves in her rude staunchness of 
construction, and in the indestructi- 
bility of the material of which she was 
made. There is an air of integrity 
about the old ship in spite of her vil- 
lainous record; for she was worthily 
built, not for smuggling and piracy, 
but for peaceful commerce. 

If one can keep this fact in mind, 
the Chinese characters over the cabin 
door signifying “Peace and Content- 
ment,” do not seem quite so ironical. 

As a Chinese merchant ship she was 
called Kin Tai Foong; but, being the 
fastest and best equipped vessel afloat 
in Chinese waters at that time, she 
soon developed into a smuggler and 
staver. It was then only a step to 


piracy, and she became a terror to . 


shipping along the coast, attacking 
even defenseless villages. When one 
of the frequent rebellions or our- 
breaks occurred, the big pirate would 
take a hand in the game. Her lurid 
history is briefly as follows: 

1796. Engaged in rebellion against 
the emperor. 
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1806. Seized for smuggling and 
piracy. 

1814. Captured and set on fire at 
Nanking. 

1823. Seized for smuggling silk 
and opium. 

1834. Confiscated by British under 
Napier for smuggling and for carry- 
ing slave girls to Canton. 

1841 (cir.). Captured by Chinese 
government and used seven years as a 
prison ship for pirates and smugglers. 

1861. Seized by rebels in Taiping 
and converted into a transport because 
of her size and speed. Retaken by 
“Chinese” Gordon, in command of the 
imperial forces against the Taiping 
rebels. Gordon changed her name to 
Ning-Po, after the city of that name. 

1861. Wrecked in a typhoon. 

1911. Captured by rebels in the 
battle of Hankow. 

1912. Sailed from Shankhai, June 
6th. 

1912. Wrecked in typhoon, June 
12th, and again September 26th of the 
same year, off Kyushi. 

1913. Arrived at San Pedro, Feb- 
ruary 19th. 

Such a history naturally raises the 
question: How could the old junk hold 
together so long, and during so many 
vicissitudes ? When one is once aboard 
her such wonderment ceases. 

Built almost entirely of camphor and 
ironwood, she is yet more durable than 
many modern ships. Ironwood is 
proof against the toredo, a little boring 
worm of the ocean so destructive to 
most woods. Indeed, it would be a 
hardy worm that would endeavor to 
penetrate ironwood. 

The seams and cracks of the vessel 
are plastered with a cement of a sort 
that English speaking races have 
sought for in vain. Intermixed with 
cocoa-fibre, this cement does not crack 
with the motion of the vessel, and is 
as good to-day as when first applied. 
The secret of its making remains with 
the Chinese who discovered it, and its 
iron consistency and durability have 
had ample testing in the struggles of 
the old craft. 

The huge mainmast is of ironwood, 


and its weight is estimated at twenty 
tons. Some of us were inclined to 
doubt this statement until we were al- 
lowed to contrast a stick of our heav- 
iest wood with one of ironwood of 
similar size. The difference was start- 
ling. The weight of the ironwood 
made us realize the fitness of the name. 

The men of a party of sightseers 
were invited to whittle a souvenir from 
the mast. Surprised at such a liberty, 
they tried to take advantage of it. 
Their pocket knives would not even 
dent the hard surface. 

Ninety feet in length and nine feet 
in circumference is this big stick of 
timber. A great strip of mahogany 
braces the vessel amidships, to keep 
her from straining herself apart there. 
From this mast one huge sail, criss- 
crossed by bamboo spreaders, extends 
t> the stern. The boom for this sail 
weighs five tons, so it can be readily 
seen how strong a mast must be to sus- 
tain such a weight. 

The thick ribs are placed only two 
and one-half feet apart, and _ the 
heavy beams and timbers are so pon- 
derous that the caretaker estimates 
that there is sufficient wood in this 
old hulk to build six ships of modern 
construction. 

The camphor wood ribs and the 
outer sheathing of logs are all paired. 
That is to say, a tree of the right curve 
was selected, whip-sawed in halves, 
and a half used on either side of the 
ship, thus preventing the slightest dis- 
crepancy in shape and symmetry. 

No bolts were used in the ship’s con- 
struction. Instead, sharp-pointed iron 
spikes, about one foot in length, wefe 
driven slantingly into the wood. Just 
why they were driven in this manner 
is not known, but probably for greater 
security. With the rude tools in use 
when the ship was built, it is difficult 
te see how this could be done at all. 
The rough decks are full of these 
spikes. 

With the exception of the ribs and 
sheathing, the old boat resembles a 
crazy-quilt in construction, odds and 
ends of wood being pieced together as 
cleverly as a woman fits irregular 
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scraps of material into her patchwork. 
All is neatly and carefully spiked and 
cemented together, but the joining is 
plainly visible. 

Another striking feature of this an- 
cient craft is that she has nine water- 
tight compartments—a fact that may 
surprise even some seaman who con- 
siders this phase of shipbuilding as a 
comparatively new invention. 

True to the Oriental way of doing 
things, in direct opposition to the Oc- 
cidental, this craft was navigated from 
the stern; and the captain stood on the 
sea-monster’s elevated tail to direct the 
vessel’s movements. 

The rudder, a cumbersome affair, 
weighing two tons, was not fastened to 
the vessel, but was attached to a spe- 
cial windlass by cables—two that held 
it upright, and two more that passed 
from the rudder stem down underneath 
the vessel from stern to bow. Here 
they were fastened, thus holding the 
rudder to the vessel. On coming to 
anchor, the crew slacked up on the 
bow-lines, and by means of the wind- 
lass lifted the rudder clear of the 
water. The steering was done by 
means of two tillers, six men at each 
tiller. 

A great coil of split bamboo rope lies 
near the mainmast. This rope is 
stronger than a steel cable of like 
thickness because of its great tenacity. 

The old wooden anchor and great 
mahogany windlass for hoisting it are 
very interesting objects. Very rough 
and ungainly does this anchor appear, 
contrasted to the steel affairs of to- 
day; but it was no doubt durable and 
served its purpose well. 

The walls of the officers’ quarters 
are decorated with panels from the 
Chinese classics; and over the door of 
the mandarin’s, or commander’s cabin, 
are characters denoting tonnage and 
date of the vessel’s construction. 

Within are compact little bamboo 
stools, a bamboo cupboard, and the 
much-used sedan chairs, in which the 
officers were conveyed about the decks. 

Tiny, raggedly fringed curtains of 
cocoa fibre are looped back from the 
cabin entrance, and a queer old rain- 
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coat of the same material hangs near 
the door. The dragon flag, Oolong, 
Gesigned over three thousand years 
ago, is draped across a side wall. 

Back of the officers’ quarters and 
mandarin’s cabin is the old smuggler’s 
chamber of horrors. In this dungeon 
dark compartment there was origin- 
ally only one very small entrance, and 
the compartment itself a deep well of 
darkness extending clean to the hold. 

Finding it impractical to show visi- 
tors such a ventless, rayless place, the 
exhibitors of the ship sawed a large 
section out of the thick wall, and put 
floorings across the deep chasm. Even 
then the way amidst the thick black- 
ness of the gruesome chamber cannot 
be found without the aid of a lantern. 
By means of its feeble rays one may 
perceive on its outer wall the marks 
of the shelves that once had been 
there—shelves where the prisoners 
were placed until they either divulged 
the secret of their wealth or treasure 
to the outlaws who had captured them 
or died of starvation and lack of air 
in that horrible place. They were 
literally laid on the shelf, with the 
prospect of dropping to the depths 
below if they became restless in their 
narrow beds. 

After looking at this place, behead- 
ing knives did not appear so forbidding 
te me. In fact, it was something of a 
relief to think that the blades were 
keen and the headsman sure in his 
stroke. It was his profession, handed 
down from father to son; and the fact 
that he lost his own head if he failed 
to sever his victim’s at the first stroke, 
made him marvelously accurate. 

The boys to whom this honored (in 
China) business is to descend, practice 
on turnips to acquire skill. A face is 
marked on the turnip. It is grasped by 
the tail; and the knife descends in an 
endeavor to cleave it through in just 
the right place. 

One of the villainous looking cut- 
lasses in this exhibit has a history of 
its own, bearing the name of Kang- 
how, a noted pirate who carved his 
way to fame with this blade. A 
shield made of rattan, and iron cane, 
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whose great resilience was calculated 
to turn the thrust of even these mur- 
derous weapons, and a long iron speer 
tor picking up severed heads, also 
graced this collection. 

Somewhere amidships, below decks, 
and on two sides of a large square 
opening into the hold, are the sailors’ 
sleeping quarters. No loftier than the 
upper berths in a sleeper, they appear 
to be, and not more than twice as wide, 
yet these two lofts were the only sleep- 
ing accommodations for the entire 
crew. The sailors must have been 
wedged in like sardines, and if one 
fell out of bed he would, of necessity, 
have plunged into the bilge water be- 
low. However, the distance was not 
as great as that for the shelved pris- 
oners. The only ventilation in this 
place was such air as might struggle 
down from a small opening in the 
Gceck above. 

From tke misty, dim interior of the 
old ship, redolent of the smell of 
camphorwood, we at last emerged on 
the upper deck that was warm and 
bright in the California sunshine; on 
the day we visited her; and here too 
are many things of interest. Just for- 
ward of the mainmast, a weazened, 
rusty little gun draws the attention. 
This kind of gun was being made 
thirty-six hundred years ago—so old 
is civilization in China; and this par- 
ticular speciman was actually disin- 
tegrating with age. The little thing is 
barely three feet long, offering an al- 
most comical contrast to the big guns 
on one of the warships anchored a 
short distance away. Yet, in all proba- 
bility, this gun, estimated to be four 
hundred years old, did much execution 
in its day. | 

It was on this deck that the one hun- 
dred fifty-eight prisoners whom the 
Chinese government found too expen- 
sive to feed, were beheaded some time 
during the seven years the Ning-Po 
was used as a government prison ship 
for smugglers and pirates. 

Here also are shown some of the 
modes of torture that were practiced in 
China. Kee Long is the wooden cage 
in which persons accused of piracy or 
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crimes against the government were 
suspended without food or water until 
death came. 

Over against these mute records of 
Chinese cruelty and barbarism, ever 
stand the ingenuity, antiquity and dur- 
ability of Chinese inventions. They 
were using the compass in 1432 B. C., 
another invention belonging supposed- 
ly to the Caucasian race; and were also 
the inventors of the capstan, whose 
rusting iron bands litter the decks of 
the old Ning-Po. 

Of the seven years that the old 
junk served as a government prison 
ship, but little is known except the 
wholesale execution of the prisoners, 
tor the Chinese are ever secretive 
about government affairs, but she was 
again taken by rebels, and alternately 
used as a smuggler and a pirate from 
1864 to 1910. The last time her an- 
cient guns were unlimbered in military 
service was four years ago in the re- 
bellion against the Manchus. 

Seemingly the very elements con- 
spired to prevent the old junk from 
entering a peaceful career. She was 
wrecked in a typhoon when she first 
sailed from Shanghai bound for an 
American port, and had to put back 
to Shanghai for repairs. 

It would appear that reformation is 
a difficult matter for ships as well as 
men, for when she again sailed forth in 
September of the same year on her 
way to a career of respectability, an- 
ether typhoon pounced on her off Kyu- 
shi. 

The Chinese crew, in league with 
the elements, one might suppose, muti- 
ried during the storm, being desirous 
of taking the old ship back to her ca- 
reer of infamy. She was now a floating 
hulk, without sails or rudder, but good 
forces were at work, as well as evil, 
and the mate and three loyal Chinese 
rowed three hundred and twenty miles 
—a story in itself—to Shmidzu, from 
which a cruiser was sent to tow her in. 
The mutinous crew was sent back to 
China in arms, and a white crew signed 
on. On December twenty-second, 1912, 
she again sailed and arrived at San 
Pedro, February nineteenth, 1913, hav- 
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ing made seven thousand miles in fifty- 
eight days. 

Somehow, one cannot help feeling 
glad that the old ship, so staunchly 
and worthily built, has at last found 
a peaceful port, and the career of re- 
spectability for which she was origin- 
ally designed. Boarded now only by 


hordes of tourists and curio-hunters, 
she is still able to stand up bravely un- 
der the strain, for there has been 
enough wood sawed out of her parti- 
tions to furnish souvenirs for all. The 
most intrepid of the curio hunters 
can never carry off the iron-wood masts 
nor dismantle a vessel so ironly built. 


CO 


Now when the spirit in us wakes and broods, 

Filled with home yearnings, drowsily it flings 

From its deep heart high dreams and mystic moods, 
Mixed with the memory of the loved earth ‘things: 
Clothing the vast with a familiar face; 

Reaching its right hand forth to greet the starry race. 


Wondrously near and clear the great warm fires 
Stare from the blue; so shows the cottage light 
To the field laborer whose heart desires 

The old folk by the nook, the welcome bright 
From the housewife long parted from at dawn— 


So the star villages in God’s great depths withdrawn 


Nearer to Thee, not by delusion led, 
Though there no house fires burn nor bright eyes gaze: 
We rise, but by the symbol charioted, 


Through loved things rising up to Love’s own ways: 
By these the soul unto the vast has wings 
And sets the seal celestial on all mortal things. 


— 


A. E. 
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The Prophecy 


Lora D. Patterson 


She told me that I had been mar- 

ried once and was going to be 

married again, and it’s all 
straight!” said Mamie Taylor, as she 
arranged the piles of embroideries 
which were to be placed on sale that 
morning. “Why don’t you go and see 
her, Ethel,” she said to her assistant. 

“I did, on my way home from work 
last night. I heard all you girls talk 
so much about her and you know I had 
never been to a fortune teller before.” 

“Well, did she tell you anything 
worth while ?” 

“She told me that I would marry 
within a year. She didn’t say he was 
exactly rich, but she said I would wear 
diamonds and have my own automo- 
bile, and within three years we would 
travel abroad. But don’t think for a 
minute that I believe it, because they 
have to tell people something to make 
them think they are getting their 
money’s worth and in your case she 
just happened to strike it.” 

“But think of the fun you will have 
watching to see if there isn’t some 
truth in it.” 

“What’s going to happen in a year 
isn’t bothering me now, and I am out 
my fifty cents. I wish I had it in a 
pound of French mixed.” 

After finishing her twelve cent lunch 
in the cafeteria and having thirty-five 
minutes left of her noon hour, Ethel 
Freeman walked up Stockton street 
and feasted her eyes on the beauties 
of the shop windows. Hesitating a 
moment on the corner she decided to 
walk through Union Square. The 
question came to her, which she had 
often thought of before: ‘““How do all 
those men live who sit for hours on 
those benches?” She had often been 
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tempted to ask one of them, but had . 
never had the courage. 

She walked slowly along, observing 
the many idlers, when suddenly her 
ankle gave way, and just as she was 
sinking to the ground she felt two 
strong arms around her and heard a 
manly voice say: “Are you hurt? You 
had better sit here for a minute.” 

Regardless of the twinge of pain and 
the embarrassment of the situation, 
she grasped the opportunity of learn- 
ing the reason of his presence there. 

“Why are you sitting here?” she 
asked. 

“I was just listening to the city and 
looking at the people.” 

“Listening to the city,” she said in- 
quiringly. 

“It is quite evident that you were 
raised here. You see, I live on the 
desert, and when I am there I listen 
to the silence as I listen to the noise 
here.” 

“You live on a desert,” she said with 
much surprise. 

“It was a desert when I first went 
there to live, but now it is turned into 
hundreds of thriving farms. Did you 
ever live in the country?” 

“Oh, goodness, no. I have had lots 
of bad luck, but that is one thing. I 
have escaped.” 

“If you have never lived in the 
Cd you have missed a lot in 
ife.” 

“My mother lived on a ranch when 
she was a girl, and she said that they 
were either starving to death because 
it was a drv year or if the next one 
was good they had to pinch every 
penny to pay back what was bor- 
rowed the year before.” 

“A good deal of truth in that, but 
it is not that way where I farm. We 
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never depend on the rain. We have 
irrigating ditches and turn the water 
in whenever we want it.” 

“But how do you get water in a 
desert P” 

“Far up on the Colorado a damn 
was made, and it is brought down from 
there.” 

“Oh, you live in Arizona?” 

“No. I live in California, on this 
side of the river.” 

“IT think I read a book about that 
country once. Isn’t that the Imper- 
ial?” 

“No, I am across the mountain from 
the Imperial, and it is called the Palo 
Verde Valley. This place was gov- 
ernment land once, just like the Im- 
perial Valley was, but we think it is 
far greater.” 

“Do tell me about it, and how you 
came to go there.” 

“Well, I guess I was sort of born 
for a farmer. When I was a young- 
ster J finished the little country school 
and Dad sent me into town for a busi- 
ness course, but being shut up in an 
office didn’t suit me just right, so I took 
a job as foreman on a ranch. But all 
the time I was set on having a ranch 
of my own. I saved my money, yes, 
nearly every cent I earned, but I might 
have gone on doing that until I was 
fifty and then not had enough to buy 
one. You know, good California land 
is worth an awful lot of money these 
days. Just about that time the gov- 
ernment threw open the Palo Verde 
Valley, nearly a million acres of land 
as level as that sidewalk. So I started 
out with a good horse and a couple of 
pack mules, and was one of the first 
settlers there. I homesteaded on one 
quarter-section and took up another 
under the Desert Act, and I stuck it out 
until I had my Patent on both. Lots 
of hard work and those hot summers 
were terrific, but it’s mine now.” 

Looking at her watch, Ethel said 
she had only five minutes in which to 
get back to work, and limped hurriedly 
away. 

Left so suddenly, George Thomas 
sat motionless for a minute. This 
charming young woman had left his 


life as swiftly as she had come into it. 
He did not know her name, where she 
lived or where she worked. Other 
loungers in the park had seen her fall, 
and then had observed them during 
the chat which had followed. If he fol- 
lowed her, what would they think 
But every second he sat deliberating 
she was further from him. He sprang 
to his feet and started in the direction 
she had gone. He caught sight of her 
about to cross the street. A woman 
with two small children blocked his 
way. He fairly pushed them from 
him and made for the crossing. The 
street car started, and there followed 
the long line of automobiles which 
made it impossible for him to pass. 
His eyes fairly searched the street for 
her. Did she go straight down Stock- 
ton street or had she turned to her left 
on Geary. He thought possibly the 
latter. He hurried along, looking 
ahead of him or searching every en- 
trance of the big buildings with his 
quick glance. When he _ reached 
Grant avenue he realized that she was 
lest to his sight. 

How he was to find her was his 
next thought. During the week that 
followed, he fairly patrolled the shop- 
ping district. At nine o’clock in the 
morning he watched the entrances of 
cffice buildings and the shops, and 
again from five to six in the evening 
he scanned the scores of faces that 
came out, but his search for the one 
he was looking for was fruitless. Then 
he resorted to the supposition that she 
had gone down Stockton street, but 
his efforts to find her there were just 
as unsuccessful. Every day at noon- 
time he had taken his place in Union 
Square, hoping that she might retrace 
the steps of that day he had first seen 
her. After seven days he had given 
her up as lost. 

* 


Five minutes from Union Square to 
Market street was an easy walk, but 
with an aching ankle Ethel doubted ii 
she could make it, so as she was about 
to cross the street she turned to see 
the Stockton street car at her side. 
She quickly mounted, and was at 
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Market street in less than two min- 
utes. 

The busy hours of the afternoon did 
not prove good treatment for a 
sprained ankle, so for a week Ethel 
rested in the lounging room at noon- 
time, instead of taking her usual stroll. 
One day, after her recovery, her wo- 
man’s curiosity together ‘with the 
spirit of flirtation, led her back to 
Union Square that she might see— 
why, she didn’t even know his name— 
so she decided to call him her farmer 
friend. 

“But why even think of him,” she 
thought. “Madame Wanda told me 
that { would marry a man who could 
afford to give me luxuries, so why 
even waste a thought on this poor 
young tiller of the soil.” 

It was seldom that Ethel indulged 
in a flight of fancy. Maybe Mamie 
Taylor was right. The fortune-teller 
might give you something to look for- 
ward to, even if it never did material- 
ize. In other words it was fifty cents 
worth of hope. 

Ethel had no sooner stepped inside 
of Union Square, when much to her 
astonishment she beheld her chance 
acquaintance of a week ago hurrying 
towards her. 

“Where on earth have you been. I 
was about to give you up as lost.” 
Then seeing her look of surprise, he 
continued: “Don’t look at me like that. 
I am not really crazy. You left me so 
quickly that I was a minute getting 
my senses back, and when I started to 
follow you the crowd simply swal- 
lowed you up. And I have spent 
nearly every minute since looking for 
you, and now that I have found you—” 

“But,” saic Ethel, with a look of 
amusement, “I don’t think you found 
me. I walked right in here and found 
you.” 

“Were you really looking for me,” 
he said as he bent towards her with a 
very tender look. 

“Why, you conceited young man. 
I’ve never as much as given you a 
thought since I left you.” 

“Then please do me the favor to 
give me one now that you have found 
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me. Don’t think me bold and forward, 
but I would really like to know you. 
My name is George Thomas, and I 
live in Blythe, Riverside County. I 
have kinfolk in Oakland who are so 
stylish that I don’t bother them much. 
They think I am only their poor coun- 
try cousin, but I’ll show them some 
day. Won’t you dine with me to- 
night and go to a show afterwards.” 
“T really can’t to-night.” All that 


' Ethel could think of was the plain lit- 


tie suit and hat she was wearing. She 
could not think of going to a cafe or 
theatre dressed as she was, even if 
she were bold enough to accept the 
invitation from a stranger. 

“Another engagement, I take it.” 
Jealousy was evidently raging within 
him, but perseverance was his motto. 
“Then perhaps to-morrow night you 
will do me the honor, or will you allow 
me to call.” 

“Yes, I think that would be nicer, 
don’t you?” 

This really was an event in Ethel’s 
life. She had had many responsibili- 
ties, and always denied herself many 
things. She knew the other girls in 
the department pitied her because she 
did not have a beau. Of course, George 
Thomas was not a city bred man, that 
was plain to be seen. She thought of 
Carrie Hopkins’ young man who wait- 
ec for her so often; so well dressed 
and clean cut. But nevertheless, think- 
ing of the comparison, Ethel had never 
known such ecstasy. To imagine that 
she could bustle into the dressing 
rcom, powder her nose and fluff up 
her hair and say she had an engage- 
ment. 

Scarcely had a month passed before 
this chance friendship had ripened in- 
to love. The girls teased her about 
this suitor and asked her if he was the 
rich man Madame Wanda _ had pre- 
dicted would come into her life. 

“No, only a_ poor farmer, but I 
wouldn’t trade him for all the rich men 
ir the world.” 

Ethel often thought of the rich man, 
the diamonds, the automobile and the 
trip to Europe. But what were these 
when she could boast of the love of 
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her big farmer boy. She had come to 
look upon country life in a more 
kindly manner than when she had first 
met him. She would often picture 
to herself the acres and acres of al- 
talfa and the waving grain fields 
George had told her of, and she could 
see cotton growing and also the beau- 
tiful orange groves. 

One night as he met her for dinner 
he suggested that for memory sake 
they walk to Union Square and sit on 
the bench where they had first met. 
He took from a little box a diamond 
ring, which he slipped on her fourth 
finger. 

“George, why did you get me such 
a big one. A little one would have 
cone just as well,” but he made light 
of the remark and said nothing was 
too good for her. 

Her last Saturday at 


the store, 
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George was waiting anxiously at the 
door for her at six o'clock. As she 
came out, he led her to the edge of 
the sidewalk and waving his hand to- 
wards a very neat little runabout, said: 


“How do you like it, Ethel. I bought 
it for you.” 

“But, George, where did you get the 
money ?” 


“Say, dearie what do you suppose 
I do with seven cuttings of alfalfa a 
year off from three hundred and 
twenty acres of land,” 

Her right hand closed over the dia- 
mond on her left fourth finger; then 
she looked at the automobile. She 
stood deep in thought for a minute, 
then her eyes sparkling with delight, 
she said: 

“George, do you think we will ever 
go to Europe ?” 

“You just better believe we will.” 


FROM MANHATTAN 


Oh, that the world, steel-bound, stone-clad, might be 

Eased of its groaning heaviness with one 

Swift-moving thought; the centuries undone 

Of man’s devising; that it mignt shake free 

Its weary burden of humanity, 

And rise, no longer subject to the sun 

Among the spheres which even courses run, 

Flaming, superb, through the uncharted sea 

Of infinite space: its gaping wounds made whole; 

Its barren hills new garmented with green. 

Thus should it pass, and growing less and less. 

Fade into darkness like an unleashed soul, 
Forever free, forever lost, unseen: 

A drifting star of untold loveliness. 


JAMES NORMAN HALL. 
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Love and the Raid 


By Olive Cowles Kerns 


occur in just one short year. Here 

I am now in San Jose, Texas, when 

a year ago to-day I was in Milford, 
New Hampshire, mourning for the 
dearest father that ever a girl had. 
Then my cousin Howard’s letter came 
urging me to come here to teach the 
little village school and live with him 
and his wife in their cozy brown bun- 
galow, and 1 accepted gladly. Howard 
is a lieutenant in the United States 
army, and I thought it would be inter- 
esting to live right on the Mexican bor- 
der near a real encampment of cav- 
alry. Besides, I could not bear my old 
home after father’s death. 

I had very few possessions when at 
last I was ready to start. The most 
valuable of them, the miniature of my 
mother painted on ivory and sur- 
rounded with pearls, I strung on a vel- 
vet ribbon and tied securely around 
my neck, where it was hidden under 
my blouse. Not for worlds would I 
part with that. 

Texas was exceedingly interesting 
to me; the bunch grass, the mesquite, 
the vastness of outlook were all so 
different from my little tucked up New 
England town. San Jose was a good 
deal like many other little towns we 
had passed through—little boxlike 
houses, stores of one story in height, 
a white school house, a little red brick 
depot. It was all so strange and new 
to me. 

The first person I saw when I got 
off the train was Howard, slim and 
straight as ever, his dark skin in sharp 
contrast to his light hair and promi- 
nent blue eyes. 

“Welcome home, Marcia,” he ex- 
claimed. ‘Come on, I have a friend 
who will take you and your luggage 
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up to the house. You see, public con- 
veyances are scarce here.” 

I followed him around the corner 
of the depot and saw a little runabout 
with a big brown man at the wheel. 
He sprang out when he saw us, and 
came forward, cap in hand. 

“This is Mark Hamilton, a particu- 
lar friend of ours. My cousin, Miss 
Marcia Glynn, Mark,” Howard said, 
introducing us, and Mr. Hamilton 
pulled off his glove and shook hands 
heartily with me in true Western 
fashion. He looked directly at me, 
and I noticed that his eyes were brown 
with little golden specks in them like 
sunlight on running water. 

“It’s good of you to trust yourself 
with me and my little machine here,” 
he said pleasantly, “but I think we 
shan’t break down in that short dis- 
tance.” 

I laughed. “I hope not,” I said. 

Howard stowed away my suitcase 
and Mr. Hamilton, after helping me in, 
cranked up the little car and got in 
beside me. Soon we were whizzing 
by the little box-like houses and turn- 
ing a corner went down a street paral- 
lel to the river. At the end of it was 
Howard’s brown bungalow facing the 
river and near by a collection of tents, 

“Oh, the camp!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes, our doughty protectors,” he 
said. “There are about two hundred 

f them all anxious for Villa’s scalp. 

“Is he supposed to be anywhere 
near here?” I asked with a thrill of 
pleasurable excitement. 

“He’s like a mosquito. You never 
can tell where he is, but you can hear 
rumors of his buzzing,” he laughed. 
“The soldiers aren’t worried much 
about him. The officers all sleep at 
home except one. They take turns 
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commanding the camp.” 

We drew up in front of the bunga- 
low, and a lady, the prettiest person 
I ever saw, came down the steps to 
meet me. 

“Howard’s wife,” I thought even 
before Mr. Hamilton named us to each 
other. “What a raving beauty! No 
wonder he is wild over her.” 

She was tall and blonde, and the 
sunshine made her hair glitter as 
though it had been sprinkled with dia- 
mond dust. 

“Here’s your traveler, Mrs. Snow, 
safe and sound,” said Mr. Hamilton. 
“T brought her along, as I happened to 
be at the station.” 

She gave him a quick, rather pecul- 
iar look; I couldn’t classify it, and held 
out a white hand to me. 

“I am so glad to meet you, Miss 
Glynn—I suppose I should say Mar- 
cia.” Her smile was dazzling and she 
put her hand through my arm, draw- 
ing me toward the open door. At the 
threshold she turned and looked over 
her shoulder at Mr. Hamilton, who 
was busy cranking up his car. He 
had put my luggage on the porch. 

“Coming in Mark?” Her voice held 
a certain soft note that made me look 
at her quickly. 

“Can’t stop this time, Angelica. Got 
to see a lot of cattle to be shipped to- 
morrow morning. So it’s good-bye to 
you and Miss Glynn for to-day. I 
may come to-morrow, though, may I 
not, to see how the traveler stood her 
journey?” He flashed a smile at me, 
and Mrs. Snow, murmuring an assent, 
drew me into the house. 

She was hospitality itself, and 
fussed over me very prettily. As for 
me, I could not keep my eyes from her 
beautiful coloring. She was like a 
tall, fair lily. She showed me to a 
sweet little room, all delicious shades 
of pinks and creams, and left me to 
my own devices after informing me 
that dinner would be ready in an hour, 
at seven. 

“We dine at night like civilized peo- 
ple,” she said, “but the aborigines 
here have theirs at noon. They’re so 
funny. I know you'll almost die when 
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you become acquainted with them. 
They think I’m awfully queer because 
I have a Mexican girl to cook and 
don’t do my own work.” 

She went gaily out, leaving me 
alone to wonder what kind of person 
she really was. I was half dazzled by 
her beauty, but somehow I had a 
slight feeling that she was not abso- 
lutely sincere in all her words and acts 
—that queer sidelong glance she gave 
you after she had made a statement. 
Well, I didn’t dislike her, and that was 
something. 

The next day Howard took me to 
see my future domain, the school 
house, where I was soon to begin my 
‘work. It was a bare little place, ab- 
solutely devoid of pictures or any 
other beautifying thing, but I began 
immediately to plan how it could be 
made more comfortable. 

“T think I shall be safe here in spite 
of the bandits,” I said, as we started 
home. “Mr. Hamilton told me about 
the soldiers.” 

“Yes, you'll have ample protection,” 
he smiled. “By the way, Marcia, isn’t 
Angelica just the loveliest woman you 
ever set eyes on?” 

“She certainly is beautiful.” I said 
sincerely. 

“I’m glad you like her,” he said. 
“She doesn’t fit in here very well— 
she’s so much above every one here— 
and I was afraid she’d be lonely. That 
is one reason I wanted you to come.” 

When we reached the house, Mark 
Hamilton was sitting in the porch 
swing, and Angelica, looking perfectly 
lovely in her white dress, reclined in 
an easy chair. We heard the murmur 
of their voices as we came up the 
walk, but neither was speaking as we 
mounted the steps. Mr. Hamilton rose 
and gave me the swing, seating him- 
self on the porch railing near me. I 
looked at him more closely than I had 
before, and instinctively I liked him. 
He was so big and brown, and his 
eyes were frank and kindly. 

“Do you ride, Miss Glynn?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, yes,” I replied eagerly, before 
I thought. 
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“It’s too warm to ride here in Au- 
gust,” Angelica put in coldly. “You 
know that, Mark.” She flashed a look 
at him half resentful, half haughty. 
He flushed, but threw back his head 
and looking at her from under half- 
closed lids, answered lightly: 

“Oh, I didn’t mean in the heat of the 
day, I assure you.” He turned to me. 
“Will you ride with me_ to-morrow 
evening, Miss Marcia? I have a horse 
that would just suit you, I know. Just 
spirited enough, but not too lively.” 

1 looked at him a moment before 
answering and met his eyes with their 
dancing lights. Suddenly I decided 
that I would, although I had a feeling 
that Angelica was not pleased about 
ii. 

“IT wonder why P” I thought. 

I told Mr. Hamilton that I would go 
with him right after dinner the next 
evening, and he arose to go seeming 
much pleased. 

“I suppose new girls are something 
of a treat to him,” I said to Angelica, 
watching Mr. Hamilton crank his little 
runabout. 

She shrugged. 

“He’s a great man for the ladies— 
always chasing after every new face. 
He tires of them just as quickly as he 
becomes interested in them.” 

“Perhaps some of them tire of him,” 
I retorted. 

“Perhaps,” she assented languidly, 
“but you wouldn’t think so if you could 
see how they chase him. Any one 
Mark goes with becomes a laughing- 
stock in time.” She gave me one of 
her peculiar side glances and went in- 
to the house, leaving Howard, who all 
this time had been quietly smoking, 
tc talk to me. He threw his cigar 
away, saying in a low tone: 

“It’s queer, Marcia, but she doesn’t 
like Mark at all. I can’t understand 
it, he’s such a likable fellow, but she 
simply can’t see it.” 

I had my doubts. Did she or did 
she not like Mr. Hamilton? I puzzled 
over this until I fell asleep at last in 
my creamy-pink room. 

I rode with Mr. Hamilton the next 
evening and had a glorious time. The 
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horse he brought for me was a bright 
bay named Prince Charlie, and he was 
surely a prince among horses. How I 
enjoyed it! I almost forgot my sor- 
row. Indeed, one couldn’t help it with 
Mark Hamilton, he was so full of in- 
formation about the country and had 
such a humorous way of talking about 
the people he knew that I caught my- 
self laughing like a silly school-girl. 
When he lifted me from my horse at 
Howard’s gate, he held my hand a 
sccond longer than was strictly neces- 
sary, and asked me when I would go 
asfain. 

“Oh, not for a long time,” I de- 
cided, suddenly remembering what 
Angelica had said about the love-lorn 
girls. I did not want to become a 
laughing stock just yet. Besides, my 
school began the first of September, 
and I must prepare for that. So I put 
him off. He continued to come to 
Howard’s, though, and sat talking on 
the veranda two or three times a week. 
Then one evening he appeared on 
horseback, leading that beautiful 
Prince Charlie. 

He slid from the saddle and tied 
both horses to the hitching post, then 
came up the walk and stopped in front 
of me, as I sat on the steps, making 
a low bow with his wide sombrero in 
his hand. He was dressed in a suit 
of khaki, and had a bright red hand- 
kerchief around his neck, from which 
his throat rose, brown and muscular. 
He had not an ounce of superfluous 
flesh; he was just big and strong, and 
involuntarily I admired him. Then 
I remembered the girls and shut out 
the admiration. 

“Well,” I inquired, “did you wish 
to see Howard? I’m sorry, but he 
and Angelica went over to Captain 
Brewster’s to dinner.” 

“So much the better,” he answered, 
“but why didn’t you gor Hadn't 
Brewster enough food to go around P” 

“It wasn’t that,” I laughed. “I had 
a headache. School was tiresome to- 
day.” 

“Prince Charlie will cure you. Come 
—I dressed up in cowboy rig on pur- 
pose for your benefit.” He held out 
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his hand and helped me from the step. 
{ran in and changed my skirt and soon 
we were galloping over the smooth, 
sandy road, 

“I’m going to take you past my own 
little domain,” he said, turning into 
the road that led south down the 
banks of the Rio Grande. “It’s cov- 
ered with nice, fat cattle that I want 
you to see.” 

“Were you a cattle man before you 
came here? Howard said you had 
only been here three years.” 

He looked away. “No,” he said 
evasively. “I was engaged in other 
work in California, but cattle always 
appealed to me so I came here where 
the fat ones grow.” 

He seemed unwilling to say more 
- about his life before he came to Texas. 
I wondered if he had any relatives. 
He never spoke of any. 

“It must be lonesome down here, 
away from your people. They live 
in California, do they not?” I inquired 
at the risk of seeming inquisitive. But 
I did so want to know more about him. 
Here I was roaming over the country 
with a man I had only known a few 
weeks. It was true Howard thought 
the world of him, but even he knew 
nothing definite of Mark Hamilton’s 
past or of his family. 

“My brother lives in California,” he 
answered, looking straight into my 
eyes, rather proudly. “He’s the only 
relative I have.” Then his expression 
softened. “I was lonely, Marcia, be- 
fore you came.” 

My heart missed a beat, and I felt 
my face flushing, so I turned away and 
pointed with my whip to a low white 
huuse ahead of us. Two tall cotton- 
wood trees stood beside it, and bushes 
fringed a little creek that ran across 
the road. 

“Is that your house?” I asked with 
interest. 

“Yes, that’s it. It’s not very beauti- 
ful, but it is comfortable. I have a 
great big porch, as you can see, and a 
real fireplace. I built it myself with 
the help of my foreman. But I wanted 
you to see the cattle. Look over 
there.” 
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He pointed to the acres of pasture 
land behind the house and the barns, 
and I saw hundreds of red cattle in 
the distance and two moving black 
specks that I took for cow-boys. 

“It’s wonderful!” I cried. 

“Do you like it?” he asked eagerly. 

“TI certainly do.’ 

I was entirely sincere. The little 
white house, nestled between its tall 
cottonwoods, the gently sloping, cattle 
covered land appealed to me. It 
seemed to me as if I were coming 
home after a long absence, and I 
caught my breath in a sigh almost of 
longing. Mark leaned over and laid 
his strong brown hand on my saddle- 
bow. 
“Marcia,” he said, “you were meant 
for this country. Here’s where you 
ought to stay all your life. You be- 
long in that little white house, its 
owner and mine. Will you take us, 
Marcia?” His hand closed over mine 
and 1 felt it trembling. I looked at 
him startled. He was sincerely ask- 
ing me to marry him, not flirting with 
me, but I could not believe it yet. I 
must have more time to be sure of 
him, and then I withdrew my 
hand. 

“TI can’t answer yet. I haven’t known 
you long enough. Besides, you may 
be mistaken when you think you want 
me,” I said. 

“T’m not mistaken. I love you, Mar- 
cia.” His voice made me tremble all 
over. I longed to lay my head against 
tne shoulder so near me and tell him 
that I loved him. For I did, I knew it 
all at once. But I would not do it. 
Prudence told me to wait. I shook 
my head and turned my horse around. 

“All right, little girl. I won’t bother 
you about it, but I’m glad you know,” 
Mark said, following me. “Now for 
the gallop back to town.” 


I was vlad Angelica and Howard 


were not in when, after bidding Mark 
good-night, I slipped into the house. 
l went to my room and lay most of the 
night thinking of Mark and what I 
should ultimately say to him. My 
cheeks burned even there in the dark- 
ness as I pictured the moment when 
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I should tell him and he would take 
me in his arms, strong and protecting 
and tender. 

At breakfast, Angelica from her 
place behind the coffee percolator, 
looked at me sharply. 

“You're rather pale, Marcia. What 
is the matter?” She broke open a roll 
and I noticed that her hand trembled. 
“Howard, doesn’t she look pale?” 

Howard, thus appealed to, leaned 
forward and looked at me with his 
kind, near-sighted looking eyes. 

“It’s her school,” he said. “Stay in 
to-day, Marcia. It’s Saturday, any- 
how. You and Angel can chat to- 
gether and take it easy. As for me, 
I’ve got to go to cavalry drill this 
taorning. The bandits are getting a 
little bit near, they say, but there’s no 
danger. They wouldn’t dare to cross.” 
He rose from the table, kissed Angel- 
ica, whe turned a cool, pink cheek for 
the caress, and strode out, leaving us 
together. 

Angelica, linking her arm through 
mine, led the way into the living room 
and drew me down beside her on the 
comfortable couch. She crossed one 
pretty slippered foot over the other 
and leaned back against a blue cush- 
ion that set off her wonderful coloring 
to perfection. 

“T received a letter yesterday from 
a friend of mine in California,” she 
said, taking a letter from her belt, 
where it had been folded. “It’s in an- 
swer to one I wrote asking about Mark 
Hamilton. She knew something about 
him, too, something I never dreamed 
cf.” There was almost triumph in her 
tone. She had effectually aroused my 
interest, and I sat up. 

“Why should you try to find out 
taings about Mr. Hamilton?” I asked 
coolly. “Surely, what he wants us to 
know he will tell us himself.” 

Angelica laughed scornfully, with 
a sidelong look at me from her strange 
eyes. 

“Not this, dear Marcia,” she cried. 
“It’s the last thing he would tell us. 
Did you ever hear of a man’s having 
two wives? Well, that’s what your 
Mr. Hamilton has been trying to do. 
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You don’t care to be number two, do 
your?” 

“What are you saying?” I cried an- 
arily. 

“Don’t ruffle your feathers, Marcia, 
but just listen and thank your lucky 
stars you found out in time.” 

I sank back stupefied while she 
opened the letter and read it. Mark 
Hamilton had a wife in California 
whom he had deserted. The writer 
had an intimate friend who had at-’ 
tended the wedding. That much I 
realized. 

“But is she telling the truth?” I 
urged, desperately, my lovely castle 
falling about my head in ruins. 

“She has no reason to lie, for she 
doesn’t know why I enquired. She 
was awfully surprised to find out that 
he was here because they had not 
known where he was for over three 
years. Now, Marcia, brace up. Don’t 
let any one see that you care, but if I 
were you, I’d cut him dead. I’d never 
speak to him again.” She looked eag- 
erly at me. 

“T can’t believe it,” I muttered, 
standing up and vaguely putting my 
hand to my head, which ached dully. 

“It’s true, girl,” cried Angelica an- 
grily. “You were a little fool to fall 
in love with him, but then, all women 
do it,” she added bitterly. 

Then suddenly I knew her secret. 

“You love him yourself!” I cried; 
“vou, Howard’s wife. How do I know 
that you are telling me the truth?” 

She did not deny my accusation, but 
threw the letter at me. 

“Read it yourself, if you think I did 
not read it correctly,”” she cried, and 
swept from the room, leaving me with 
the letter in my hand. 

It was as she had said, and I was 
forced to believe it at last. Throwing 
the letter down, I went to my room 
and buried my face in the pillows of 
my bed. I burned from head to foot 
with shame. I would show Mark Ham- 
ilton that he could not make a fool of 
me. Presently pride came to my aid, 
and I rose, bathed my face and went 
in search of Angelica, whom I found 
in the porch swing. 
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“Angelica, I am sorry I spoke to 
you as I did,” I said. “Please forgive 
me and think no more of it. As for 
Mr. Hamilton, he is nothing to me, and 
I am grateful to you for finding out 
— him before—before it was too 
ate.” 

Angelica made room for me to sit 
beside her in the swing, scarcely glan- 
cing up from the elaborate centerpiece 
she was embroidering. 

“We are all apt to say things we re- 
gret when we are angry,” she said, 
calmly. “As for Mark Hamilton, ig- 
nore him. He’ll soon take the hint 
and stay away.” 

Mark came the very next day, and 
I heard Angelica coolly tell him that 
I had a headache and could not see 
him. The day after that he went with 
a carload of cattle to San Antonio and 
was gone a week. When he returned 
he came to see me again, but I had 
seen him down the trail and scribbled 
a hasty note which I gave to Angelica 
to give to him. I merely told him that 
I did not care to see him any more, 
and that he probably would not have 
tu search long to find my reason. The 
murmur of their voices reached me 
where I stood with clenched hands in 
the middle of my room, but presently 
he was gone. My heart seemed dead 
and cold within me like a lump of ice; 
but a deep resentment took the place 
of all other feeling when I thought of 
Mark Hamilton. 

The winter slowly passed and spring 
came. Still I taught in the little white 
school-house and had only seen Mark 
once. I passed him on the street with- 
out recognition, my head held high. 
He had paused as if to speak to me, 
but seeing my manner, he passed me 
with a head held as high as my own. 
How my truant heart beat! I resolved 
to conquer the feeling if I died for it. 

I was very lonely now. Every night 
I listened to the bugle blowing taps 
and wondered if we were as safe from 
the Mexicans as Howard seemed to 
think. One night—shall I ever forget 
it?-—I was sitting as usual by my 
window, occupied with the sad 
thoughts that were becoming habitual 
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to me. I longed for my mother—for 
her ready sympathy, but she was gone 
from me now. I got up and took her 
little ivory miniature from its velvet 
case, gazing at it long and earnestly. 
Then I hung it on a nail by my dresser 
where I could always see it, and sat 
Gown again by my window. 

Leaning my head on my arms, I 
gazed pensively out into the moon- 
light, across the river toward Mexico, 
then toward Mark’s ranch farther down 
and almost on its bank. I wondered 
if he were as unhappy as I was. Some- 
how, I did not wish him ill. 

A clock in the next room struck 
three, slowly and musically. 

Suddenly I sat up. A horseman was 
crossing the river, and I strained my 
eyes to see what kind of person he 
was. Was he Mexican or American? 
I sprang to my feet. There were 
others behind him, a whole string of 
them, riding apparently with caution. 
They reached the bank and made a 
dash for the camp. I heard shots and 
shouts, but waited to see no more, 
and rushing to Howard’s room, pound- 
ed on the door with all my might. 

‘The Mexicans, Howard, the Mexi- 
cans!” I cried breathlessly. “Quick, 
they are surprising the camp!” 

Howard sprang from bed, and in 
another moment he was beside me, 
rather sketchily dressed, cramming 
the loads into two revolvers. He 
gave one to me and the other to An- 
selica, who by this time had come 
running from the bedroom, her face 
white with terror. 

“They are burning the town!” she 
gasped. “The bank and the hotel are 
in flames.” 

Howard ran back to see. I heard 
him exclaim: “By Jove,” and he came 
cashing back. 

“Quick, help me barricade the 
decor,” he shouted. “Ten or twelve are 
headed right for this house, and we 
haven’t a moment to lose.” 

He sprang to the big couch and bar- 
ricated the front door with it, putting 
tne heavy library on top, and Angelica 
and I piled on chairs, books, anything 
we could find. 
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Love and the Raid 


By Olive Cowles Kerns 


T IS STRANGE what changes can 
| occur in just one short year. Here 
I am now in San Jose, Texas, when 
a year ago to-day I was in Milford, 
New Hampshire, mourning for the 
dearest father that ever a girl had. 
Then my cousin Howard’s letter came 
urging me to come here to teach the 
little village school and live with him 
and his wife in their cozy brown bun- 
galow, and I accepted gladly. Howard 
is a lieutenant in the United States 
army, and I thought it would be inter- 
esting to live right on the Mexican bor- 
der near a real encampment of cav- 
alry. Besides, I could not bear my old 
home after father’s death. 

I had very few possessions when at 
last I was ready to start. The most 
valuable of them, the miniature of my 
mother painted on ivory and sur- 
rounded with pearls, I strung on a vel- 
vet ribbon and tied securely around 
my neck, where it was hidden under 
my blouse. Not for worlds would I 
part with that. 

Texas was exceedingly interesting 
to me; the bunch grass, the mesquite, 
the vastness of outlook were all so 
different from my little tucked up New 
England town. San Jose was a good 
deal like many other little towns we 
had passed through—little boxlike 
houses, stores of one story in height, 
a white school house, a little red brick 
depot. It was all so strange and new 
to me. 

The first person I saw when I got 
off the train was Howard, slim and 
straight as ever, his dark skin in sharp 
contrast to his light hair and promi- 
nent blue eyes. 

“Welcome home, Marcia,” he ex- 
claimed. ‘Come on, I have a friend 


who will take you and your luggage 


up to the house. You see, public con- 
veyances are scarce here.” 

I followed him around the corner 
of the depot and saw a little runabout 
with a big brown man at the wheel. 
He sprang out when he saw us, and 
came forward, cap in hand. 

“This is Mark Hamilton, a particu-’ 
lar friend of ours. My cousin, Miss 
Marcia Glynn, Mark,” Howard said, 
introducing us, and Mr. Hamilton 
pulled off his glove and shook hands 
heartily with me in true Western 
fashion. He looked directly at me, 
and I noticed that his eyes were brown 
with little golden specks in them like 
sunlight on running water. 

“It’s good of you to trust yourself 
with me and my little machine here,” 
he said pleasantly, “but I think we 
shan’t. break down in that short dis- 
tance.” 

I laughed. “I hope not,” I said. 

Howard stowed away my suitcase 
and Mr. Hamilton, after helping me in, 
cranked up the little car and got in 
beside me. Soon we were whizzing 
by the little box-like houses and turn- 
ing a corner went down a street paral- 
lel to the river. At the end of it was 
Howard’s brown bungalow facing the 
river and near by a collection of tents. 

“Oh, the camp!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes, our doughty protectors,” he 
said. “There are about two hundred 
of them all anxious for Villa’s scalp. 

“Is he supposed to be anywhere 
near here?” I asked with a thrill of 
pleasurable excitement. 

“He’s like a mosquito. You never 
can tell where he is, but you can hear 
rumors of his buzzing,” he laughed. 
“The soldiers aren’t worried much 
about him. The officers all sleep at 
home except one. They take turns 
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commanding the camp.” 

We drew up in front of the bunga- 
low, and a lady, the prettiest person 
I ever saw, came down the steps to 
meet me. 

“Howard’s wife,” I thought even 
before Mr. Hamilton named us to each 
other. “What a raving beauty! No 
wonder he is wild over her.” 

She was tall and blonde, and the 
sunshine made her hair glitter as 
though it had been sprinkled with dia- 
mond dust. 

“Here’s your traveler, Mrs. Snow, 
safe and sound,” said Mr. Hamilton. 
“I brought her along, as I happened to 
be at the station.” 

She gave him a quick, rather pecul- 
iar look; I couldn’t classify it, and held 
out a white hand to me. 

“IT am so glad to meet you, Miss 
Glynn—I suppose I should say Mar- 
cia.” Her smile was dazzling and she 
put her hand through my arm, draw- 
ing me toward the open door. At the 
threshold she turned and looked over 
her shoulder at Mr. Hamilton, who 
was busy cranking up his car. He 
had put my luggage on the porch. 

“Coming in Mark?” Her voice held 
a certain soft note that made me look 
at her quickly. 

“Can’t stop this time, Angelica. Got 
to see a lot of cattle to be shipped to- 
morrow morning. So it’s. good-bye to 
you and Miss Glynn for to-day. I 
may come to-morrow, though, may I 
not, to see how the traveler stood her 
journey?” He flashed a smile at me, 
and Mrs. Snow, murmuring an assent, 
drew me into the house. 

She was hospitality itself, and 
fussed over me very prettily. As for 
me, I could not keep my eyes from her 
beautiful coloring. She was like a 
tall, fair lily. She showed me to a 
sweet little room, all delicious shades 
of pinks and creams, and left me to 
my own devices after informing me 
that dinner would be ready in an hour, 
at seven. 

“We dine at night like civilized peo- 
ple,” she said, “but the aborigines 
here have theirs at noon. They’re so 
funny. I know you'll almost die when 
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you become acquainted with them. 
They think I’m awfully queer because 
I have a Mexican girl to cook and 
don’t do my own work.” 

She went gaily out, leaving me 
alone to wonder what kind of person 
she really was. I was half dazzled by 
her beauty, but somehow I had a 
slight feeling that she was not aso- 
lutely sincere in all her words and acts 
—that queer sidelong glance she gave 
you after she had made a statement. 
Well, I didn’t dislike her, and that was 
something. 

The next day Howard took me to 
see my future domain, the school 
house, where I was soon to begin my 
work. It was a bare little place, ab- 
solutely devoid of pictures or any 
other beautifying thing, but I began 
immediately to plan how it could be 
made more comfortable. 

“T think I shall be safe here in spite 
of the bandits,” I said, as we started 
home. “Mr. Hamilton told me about 
the soldiers.” 

“Yes, you'll have ample protection,” 
he smiled. “By the way, Marcia, isn’t 
Angelica just the loveliest woman you 
ever set eyes on?” 

“She certainly is beautiful.” I said 
sincerely. 

“I’m glad you like her,” he said. 
“She doesn’t fit in here very well— 
she’s so much above every one here— 
and I was afraid she’d be lonely. That 
is one reason I wanted you to come.” 

When we reached the house, Mark 
Hamilton was sitting in the porch 
swing, and Angelica, looking perfectly 
lovely in her white dress, reclined in 
an easy chair. We heard the murmur 
of their voices as we came up the 
walk, but neither was speaking as we 
mounted the steps. Mr. Hamilton rose 
and gave me the swing, seating him- 
self on the porch railing near me. I 
looked at him more closely than I had 
before, and instinctively I liked him. 
He was so big and brown, and his 
eyes were frank and kindly. 

“Do you ride, Miss Glynn?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, yes,” I replied eagerly, before 
I thought. 
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“It’s too warm to ride here in Au- 
gust,” Angelica put in coldly. “You 
know that, Mark.” She flashed a look 
at him half resentful, half haughty. 
He flushed, but threw back his head 
and looking at her from under half- 
closed lids, answered lightly: 

“‘Oh, I didn’t mean in the heat of the 
day, I assure you.” He turned to me. 
“Will you ride with me _ to-morrow 
evening, Miss Marcia? I have a horse 
that would just suit you, I know. Just 
spirited enough, but not too lively.” 

1 looked at him a moment before 
answering and met his eyes with their 
dancing lights. Suddenly I decided 
that I would, although I had a feeling 
that Angelica was not pleased about 
ii. 

“I wonder why ?” I thought. 

I told Mr. Hamilton that I would go 
with him right after dinner the next 
evening, and he arose to go seeming 
much pleased. 

“I suppose new girls are something 
of a treat to him,” I said to Angelica, 
watching Mr. Hamilton crank his little 
runabout. 

She shrugged. 

‘“He’s a great man for the ladies— 
always chasing after every new face. 
He tires of them just as quickly as he 
becomes interested in them.” 

“Perhaps some of them tire of him,” 
I retorted. 

“Perhaps,” she assented languidly, 
“but you wouldn’t think so if you could 
see how they chase him. Any one 
Mark goes with becomes a laughing- 
stock in time.” She gave me one of 
her peculiar side glances and went in- 
to the house, leaving Howard, who all 
this time had been quietly smoking, 
tc talk to me. He threw his cigar 
away, saying in a low tone: 

“It’s queer, Marcia, but she doesn’t 
like Mark at all. I can’t understand 
it, he’s such a likable fellow, but she 
simply can’t see it.” 


I had my doubts. Did she or did 


she not like Mr. Hamilton? I puzzled 
over this until I fell asleep at last in 
my creamy-pink room. 

I rode with Mr. Hamilton the next 
evening and had a glorious time. The 
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horse he brought for me was a bright 
bay named Prince Charlie, and he was 
surely a prince among horses. How] 
enjoyed it! I almost forgot my sor- 
row. Indeed, one couldn’t help it with 
Mark Hamilton, he was so full of in- 
formation about the country and had 
such a humorous way of talking about 
the people he knew that I caught my- 
self laughing like a silly school-girl. 
When he lifted me from my horse at 
Howard’s gate, he held my hand a 
sccond longer than was strictly neces- 
sary, and asked me when I would go 
again. 

“Oh, not for a long time,” I de- 
cided, suddenly remembering what 
Angelica had said about the love-lorn 
girls. I did not want to become a 
laughing stock just yet. Besides, my 
school began the first of September, 
and I must prepare for that. So I put 
him off. He contintied to come to 
Howard’s, though, and sat talking on 
the veranda two or three times a week. 
Then one evening he appeared on 
horseback, leading that beautiful 
Prince Charlie. 

He slid from the saddle and tied 
both horses to the hitching post, then 
came up the walk and stopped in front 
of me, as I sat on the steps, making 
a low bow with his wide sombrero in 
his hand. He was dressed in a suit 
of khaki, and had a bright red hand- 
kerchief around his neck, from which 
his throat rose, brown and muscular. 
He had not an ounce of superfluous 
flesh; he was just big and strong, and 
involuntarily I admired him. Then 
I remembered the girls and shut out 
the admiration. 

“Well,” I inquired, “did you wish 
to see Howard? I’m sorry, but he 
and Angelica went over to Captain 
Brewster’s to dinner.” 

“So much the better,” he answered, 
“but why didn’t you go? Hadn't 
Brewster enough food to go around?” 

“It wasn’t that,” I laughed. “I had 
a headache. School was tiresome to- 
day.” 

“Prince Charlie will cure you. Come 
—I dressed up in cowboy rig on pur- 
pose for your benefit.” He held out 
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his hand and helped me from the step. 
[1an in and changed my skirt and soon 
we were galloping over the smooth, 
sandy road. 

“I’m going to take you past my own 
little domain,” he said, turning into 
the road that led south down the 
banks of the Rio Grande. “It’s cov- 
ered with nice, fat cattle that I want 
you to see.” 

“Were you a cattle man before you 
came here? Howard said you had 
only been here three years.” 

He looked away. “No,” he said 
evasively. “I was engaged in other 
work in California, but cattle always 
appealed to me so I came here where 
the fat ones grow.” 

He seemed unwilling to say more 
about his life before he came to Texas. 
I wondered if he had any relatives. 
He never spoke of any. 

“It must be lonesome down here, 
away from your people. They live 
in California, do they not?” I inquired 
at the risk of seeming inquisitive. But 
I did.so want to know more about him. 
Here I was roaming over the country 
with a man I had only known a few 
weeks. It was true Howard thought 
the world of him, but even he knew 
nothing definite of Mark Hamilton’s 
past or of his family. 

“My brother lives in California,” he 
answered, looking straight into my 
eyes, rather proudly. “He’s the only 
relative I have.” Then his expression 
softened. “I was lonely, Marcia, be- 
tore you came.” 

My heart missed a beat, and I felt 
my face flushing, so I turned away and 
pointed with my whip to a low white 
huuse ahead of us. Two tall cotton- 
wood trees stood beside it, and bushes 
tinged a little creek that ran across 
the road. 

_ “Is that your house?” I asked with 
interest. 

“Yes, that’s it. It’s not very beauti- 
ful, but it is comfortable. I have a 
great big porch, as you can see, and a 
teal fireplace. I built it myself with 
the help of my foreman. But I wanted 
you to see the cattle. Look over 
there.” 
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He pointed to the acres of pasture 
land behind the house and the barns, 
and I saw hundreds of red cattle in 
the distance and two moving black 
specks that I took for cow-boys. 

“It’s wonderful!” I cried. 

“Do you like it?” he asked eagerly. 

“TI certainly do.’ 

I was entirely sincere. The little 
white house, nestled between its tall 
cottonwoods, the gently sloping, cattle 
covered land appealed to me. It 


‘ seemed to me as if I were coming 


home after a long absence, and I 
caught my breath in a sigh almost of 
longing. Mark leaned over and laid 
his strong brown hand on my saddle- 
bow. 
“Marcia,” he said, “you were meant 
for this country. Here’s where you 
ought to stay all your life. You be- 
long in that little white house, its 
owner and mine. Will you take us, 
Marcia?” His hand closed over mine 
and 1 felt it trembling. I looked at 
him startled. He was sincerely ask- 
ing me to marry him, not flirting with 
me, but I could not believe it yet. I 
must have more time to be sure of 
him, and then—— I withdrew my 
hand. 

“T can’t answer yet. I haven’t known 
you long enough. Besides, you may 
be mistaken when you think you want 
me,” I said. 

“T’m not mistaken. I love you, Mar- 
cia.” His voice made me tremble all 
over. I longed to lay my head against 
tne shoulder so near me and tell him 
that I loved him. For I did, I knew it 
all at once. But I would not do it. 
Prudence told me to wait. I shook 
my head and turned my horse around. 

“All right, little girl. I won’t bother 
you about it, but I’m glad you know,” 
Mark said, following me. “Now for 
the gallop back to town.” 

I was glad Angelica and Howard 
were not in when, after bidding Mark 
good-night, I slipped into the house. 
l went to my room and lay most of the 
night thinking of Mark and what I 
should ultimately say to him. My 
cheeks burned even there in the dark- 
ness as I pictured the moment when 
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I should tell him and he would take 
me in his arms, strong and protecting 
and tender. 

At breakfast, Angelica from her 
place behind the coffee percolator, 
looked at me sharply. 

“You're rather pale, Marcia. What 
is the matter?” She broke open a roll 
and I noticed that her hand trembled. 
“Howard, doesn’t she look pale?” 

Howard, thus appealed to, leaned 
forward and looked at me with his 
kind, near-sighted looking eyes. 

“It’s her school,” he said. “Stay in 
to-day, Marcia. It’s Saturday, any- 
how. You and Angel can chat to- 
gether and take it easy. As for me, 
I've got to go to cavalry drill this 
morning. The bandits are getting a 
little bit near, they say, but there’s no 
danger. They wouldn’t dare to cross.” 
He rose from the table, kissed Angel- 
ica, whe turned a cool, pink cheek for 
the caress, and strode out, leaving us 
together. 

Angelica, linking her arm through 
mine, led the way into the living room 
and drew me down beside her on the 
comfortable couch. She crossed one 
pretty slippered foot over the other 
and leaned back against a blue cush- 
ion that set off her wonderful coloring 
to perfection. 

“I received a letter yesterday from 
a friend of mine in California,” she 
said, taking a letter from her belt, 
where it had been folded. “It’s in an- 
'swer to one I wrote asking about Mark 
Hamilton. She knew something about 
him, too, something I never dreamed 
cf.” There was almost triumph in her 
tone. She had effectually aroused my 
interest, and I sat up. 

“Why should you try to find out 
things about Mr. Hamilton?” I asked 
coolly. “Surely, what he wants us to 
know he will tell us himself.” 

Angelica laughed scornfully, with 
a sidelong look at me from her strange 
eyes. 

“Not this, dear Marcia,” she cried. 
“It’s the last thing he would tell. us. 
Did you ever hear of a man’s having 
two wives? Well, that’s what your 
Mr. Hamilton has been trying to do. 
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You don’t care to be number two, do 
your” 

“What are you saying?” I cried an- 
grily. 

“Don’t ruffle your feathers, Marcia, 
but just listen and thank your lucky 
stars you found out in time.” 

I sank back stupefied while she 
opened the letter and read it. Mark 
Hamilton had a wife in California 
whom he had deserted. The writer 
had an intimate friend who had at- 
tended the wedding. That much I 
realized. 

“But is she telling the truth?” I 
urged, desperately, my lovely castle 
falling about my head in ruins. 

“She has no reason to lie, for she 
doesn’t know why I enquired. She 
was awfully surprised to find out that 
he was here because they had not 
known where he was for over three 
years. Now, Marcia, brace up. Don’t 
let any one see that you care, but if I 
were you, I’d cut him dead. I’d never 
speak to him again.” She looked eag- 
erly at me. a 

“T can’t believe it,” I muttered, 
standing up and vaguely putting my 
hand to my head, which ached dully. 

“It’s true, girl,” cried Angelica an- 
grily. “You were a little fool to fall 
in love with him, but then, all women 
do it,” she added bitterly. 

Then suddenly I knew her secret. 

“You love him yourself!’ I cried; 
“you, Howard’s wife. How do I know 
that you are telling me the truth?” 

She did not deny my accusation, but 
threw the letter at me. 

“Read it yourself, if you think I did 
not read it correctly,”” she cried, and 
swept from the room, leaving me with 
the letter in my hand. 

It was as she had said, and I was 
forced to believe it at last. Throwing 
the letter down, I went to my room 
and buried my face in the pillows of 
my bed. I burned from head to foot 
with shame. I would show Mark Ham- 
ilton that he could not make a fool of 
me. Presently pride came to my aid, 
and I rose, bathed my face and went 
in search of Angelica, whom I found 
in the porch swing. 
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“Angelica, I am sorry I spoke to 
you as I did,” I said. “Please forgive 
me and think no more of it. As for 
Mr. Hamilton, he is nothing to me, and 
I am grateful to you for finding out 
about him before—before it was too 
late.” 

Angelica made room for me to sit 
beside her in the swing, scarcely glan- 
cing up from the elaborate centerpiece 
she was embroidering. 

“We are all apt to say things we re- 
gret when we are angry,” she said, 
calmly. “As for Mark Hamilton, ig- 
nore him. He’ll soon take the hint 
and stay away.” 

Mark came the very next day, and 
I heard Angelica coolly tell him that 
I had a headache and could not see 
him. The day after that he went with 
a carload of cattle to San Antonio and 
was gone a week. When he returned 
he came to see me again, but I had 
seen him down the trail and scribbled 
a hasty note which I gave to Angelica 
to give to him. I merely told him that 
I did not care to see him any more, 
and that he probably would not have 
to search long to find my reason. The 
murmur of their voices reached me 
where I stood with clenched hands in 
the middle of my room, but presently 
he was gone. My heart seemed dead 
and cold within me like a lump of ice; 
but a deep resentment took the place 
of all other feeling when I thought of 
Mark Hamilton. 

The winter slowly passed and spring 
came. Still I taught in the little white 
school-house and had only seen Mark 
once. I passed hitffon the street with- 
out recognition,agny head held high. 
Ke had paused as if to speak to me, 
but.seeing my manner, he passed me 
with a head held as high as my own. 
How my truant heart beat! I resolved 
to conquer the feeling if I died for it. 

I was very lonely now. Every night 
I listened to the bugle blowing taps 
and wondered if we were as safe from 
the Mexicans as Howard seemed to 
think. One night—shall I ever forget 
it?-—I was sitting as usual by my 
window, occupied with the sad 
thoughts that were becoming habitual 
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to me. I longed for my mother—for 
her ready sympathy, but she was gone 
from me now. I got up and took her 
little ivory miniature from its velvet 
case, gazing at it long and earnestly. 
Then I hung it on a nail by my dresser 
where I could always see it, and sat 
Gown again by my window. 

Leaning my head on my arms, I 
gazed pensively out into the moon- 
light, across the river toward Mexico, 
then toward Mark’s ranch farther down 
and almost on its bank. I wondered 
if he were as unhappy as I was. Some- 
how, I did not wish him ill. 

A clock in the next room struck 
three, slowly and musically. 

Suddenly I sat up. A horseman was 
crossing the river, and I strained my 
eyes to see what kind of person he 
was. Was he Mexican or American? 
I sprang to my feet. There were 
others behind him, a whole string of 
them, riding apparently with caution. 
They reached the bank and made a 
dash for the camp. I heard shots and 
shouts, but waited to see no more, 
and rushing to Howard’s room, pound- 
ed on the door with all my might. 

“The Mexicans, Howard, the Mexi- 
cans!” I cried breathlessly. “Quick, 
they are surprising the camp!” 

Howard sprang from bed, and in 
another moment he was beside me, 
rather sketchily dressed, cramming 
the loads into two revolvers. He 
gave one to me and the other to An- 
gelica, who by this time had come 
running from the bedroom, her face 
white with terror. 

“They are burning the town!” she 
gasped. “The bank and the hotel are 
in flames.” 

Howard ran back to see. I heard 
him exclaim: “By Jove,” and he came 
Gashing back. 

“Quick, help me barricade the 
decor,” he shouted. “Ten or twelve are 
headed right for this house, and we 
haven’t a moment to lose.” 

He sprang to the big couch and bar- 
ricated the front door with it, putting 
the heavy library on top, and Angelica 
and I piled on chairs, books, anything 
we could find. 
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“That will hold them a minute while 
we make a dash out the back door. 
Got your revolvers? Don’t hesitate to 
use them if you get a chance,” he said. 
“T’ll see you safe and come back.” He 
seized Angelica’s hand and we all 
dashed out of the back door and made 
for the barn a few yards away, bent 
. almost double and keeping in the 
shadow to avoid detection. 

We could hear the trampling of their 
horses’ hoofs in the road in front of 
the house—they were on the porch. 
Now they began pounding on the door. 
We crept along like shadows or In- 
dians until we reached the dry creek- 
bed behind the barn, its banks high 
enough to conceal a man walking up- 
right. 

All of a sudden I stopped. My 
mother’s miniature! I had left it be- 
hind and the bandits would take it. 
They should not have it—I would die 
first. What sacrilege for their blood- 
stained hands even to touch it! 
Howard turned around. 

“Come along, Marcia, you’re almost 
safe. See that clump of cotton-woods 
—you and Angelica can hide there 
while I gq back and get a shot at the 
devils.” 

But I was running back toward the 
house as fast as I could. I could hear 
the Mexicans talking excitedly on the 
front porch, but it evidently had not 
occurred to them to try the back door, 
or else they were having some kind 
of an altercation. I had no time to 
wonder at them, but ran across to the 
decor, and leaving it open behind me, 
sped to my room and snatched my 
treasure from its nail. 

The blows on the door recom- 
menced, and just as I, with my heart 
in my mouth, was flying toward the 
dining room door, a panel splintered. 
I was seen! My heart stopped beat- 
ing, but I made a dash for the back 
door and ran into a tall man in a som- 
brero with a bandana handkerchief 
knotted around his neck. Without a 
word he caught me in his arms and 
ran out of the door and toward the 
barn 


I struggled desperately, but stopped 
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abruptly when Mark’s voice said: 

“Be quiet, Marcia, if you want to 
save your life. My car is back here.” 
Then I insisted on using my feet, and 
we had almost reached the friendly 
shelter of the barn when the bandits 
came swarming around the house and 
saw us! Mark turned and faced them, 
revolver in hand. 

“Hurry, Marcia, start the car, and 
I’li hold them at bay,” he cried. 

In an instant I was in the little car 
and had run it across the bridge which 
spanned the dry gully just behind the 
barn. I stopped and Mark backed to- 
ward me, firing all the time. Once I 
turned and fired my revolver at a hor- 
rid dark man who was creeping upon 
Mark from the side. Suddenly Mark 
made a dash and was beside me. The 
bullets spattered around us like hail, 
falling with little vicious spurts to 
right and left. One of them hit the 
back of the car, but luckily none of 
them hit our tires or us. 

“T got one that time,” I heard Mark 
cry triumphantly, but I hadn’t time to 
look. Then something hit my left 
arm, and a great pain made me cry 
out. One of the shots had found a 
mark, at least. I set my teeth and 
increased the speed, and soon we were 
out of range and whizzing over the 
road toward the north at a pace that 
exceeded all the speed limits I had 
ever heard of. 

Then in the gray dawn when the ter- 
rible tension was relaxed and we were 
out of danger, everything turned black 
before me, my hand fell from the 
wheel and I fainted. 

I struggled back to consciousness at 
last, through a black fog, and lay for 
a moment with my eyes closed. Then 
I realized that the car had stopped and 
that I was in Mark’s arms. I felt his 
breath on my cheek, and then—he 
kissed me. 

That brought back my recollection 
effectively, and I struggled away from 
him and sat up. 

“Don’t touch me. How dare you?” 
I cried, angry at myself and him. I 
realized that my arm throbbed and 
beat with pain and vaguely felt it 
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with my hand. It was neatly ban- 
daged with Mark’s handkerchief. I 
glanced up and met his eyes looking 
miserably at me from his white face, 
thinner and more gaunt than I had 
ever seen it before. 

“What has changed you, Marcia?” 
he asked. “I felt once that you were 
almost won, but now, apparently with 
no reason, you seem to hate me. What 
have I done, dear? Tell me, and I 
will do all I can to atone.” 

“You know very well. What I can’t 
understand is how you dare to speak 
to me, knowing that you have a wife 
in California.” 

My voice trembled, and I could 
hardly restrain the tears that threaten- 
ed to fall and cover me with disgrace. 

“A wife in California!” His voice 
held stupefied amazement. 

“Yes,” I cried. “Angelica received 
a letter from a woman in Midvale who 
knew all about it. No doubt you 
thought no one would ever know it 
here.” 

Mark took off his hat, the big Mexi- 
can sombrero, and ran his fingers in a 
puzzled manner through his thick 
brown hair, the hair that I had often 
longed to touch. I caught my breath 
in a sob. With a sudden movement 
he drew my head to his breast. His 
face was against my hair. 


“Don’t hate me just yet, little girl,” 
he whispered; “I’m not married, never 
have been and never shall be except 
to you, sweetheart, if you will have 
me.” 

I raised my head and looking into 
his eyes I knew he spoke the truth. 

“But that letter?” I faltered. 

“It was not about me. Don’t you 
remember that I told you that I have 
a brother in California!? Well, he 
married a girl and six months later 
deserted her. That’s the reason I 
have never spoken of him. He’s liv- 
ing with another woman in Sacra- 
mento, and his wife has a divorce. Do 
you believe me, sweetheart ?” 

He bent and kissed me, and this 
time I did not protest. 

“Did you ever love any one before, 
Mark,” I asked, thinking of Angelica. 

He smiled. “I never loved any one 
but you, Marcia. You are the first, 
last and only one, dear.” 

Then we turned the car around and 
started back. 

Mark and I were married soon af- 
ter that, so I am writing this on the 
big porch of his little white ranch 
house. I am wonderfully happy, but 
I often puzzle over one question to 
which I can never find an answer. Had 
Angelica loved Mark or not? Mark 
apparently neither knows nor cares. 
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This wild, bitter pain than the thing that men call 
The best, the truest, the highest of all 

That life can give? Is this what they prize, 
Permission to suffer, to agonize? 

To yearn for a voice, to look for a face, P 

To stretch aching arms and clasp empty space? 

To count life the same have you friends or have none, 
But miss with a madness of longing just one, 

Only one! Is it worth it, I say, 

This torture called Love? Yes! We made up to-day! 


LANNIE HAYNES MARTIN. 


The Story of the Miracle 


Told in California 
By Otto von Geldern 
(All rights reserved.) 


(Continued from last month) 


(SYNOPSIS—A number of prominent characters in the old pioneer town 
of Sonoma, Northern California, drop into the hotel’s cheerful gathering 
room, during the evening hours, and swap tales, experiences and all that 
goes to make entertaining conversation. The subject of miracles starts 
a discussion, joined in by the old Spanish padre, lovingly christened 
Father Sunday. The judge, or Jux, as he was nicknamed by his cronies, 
begins a story based on a recent dream, in which a supposed miracle was 
wrought. He dreamed that he had died, and that his soul wandered in 
space, visiting celestial palaces, hearing rhythmic harmonies and scenes of 
soul-stirring splendor, grandeur and beauty. He visited the Palace of 
God, where all spoke in whispers, but none there had seen Him. He 
failed to find his name in the record of the dead. Later he was conducted 
to the Realm of Satan. His satanic majesty entertains Jux in his library, 
where he shows himself to be an astute philosopher of negation. No 
trace of Jux’ record on earth is found in hell. Thereupon the archangel 
Gabriel is sent from celestial headquarters to adjust the difficulty with 
Satan. A discussion arises between the two as to the just disposal of this 
soul. Not finding any clause in the corpus juris of the other world appli- 
cable to this case, Satan suggests to Gabriel that they shake the dice for 
the possession of this unfortunate soul. Reluctantly, Gabriel agrees to 
one throw of three dice, the highest number of points to decide. Satan 
has the first throw and shakes eighteen; Gabriel follows him and throws 
nineteen. That is the Miracle, and the soul is saved. Father Sunday is 
asked to give his version of a Miracle, and he agrees to do so. He tells 
his friends that God is not only the Light, but that God is Love—the great 
sacrificing Love of the Universe. His miracles surround us everywhere, 
and they are wrought for the benefit of His creatures on every day of their 
lives. To prove to his friends that it is possible to throw nineteen with 
three dice, Father Sunday tells them the Tale of Ancient Rome. 


IV. 


A Tale of Ancient Rome. 


AM going to take you back to the 
time of Nero, eighteen hundred 
years ago, when this tyrant held 
sway as the fourth emperor of the 

great Roman empire. 

“History depicts him as the most 
cruel, revengeful, remorseless and 
lecherous of men; one who knew nei- 
ther scruple nor hesitation in consider- 


ing any crime, no matter how revolt- 
ing, to gain an ambitious end or to 
satisfy a foul desire. It is difficult to 
believe that such blood-thirsty demons 
in human shape ever existed, but there 
is no reason to doubt that this man 
combined within his nature all the 
vices that accompany cruelty, treach- 
ery and lust. 

“The great lesson taught by the life 
of such a character is this, that when- 
ever power and authority are placed 
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into weak hands, and wherever weak 
minds govern, the catastrophe is in- 
evitable; and the greater the authority 
the more calamitous will be the re- 
sulting upheaval. 

“But even in a case like that of 
Nero, we should not be too hasty in 
our condemnation. He was a mere 
boy when the purple of imperial 
power was cast upon him by elements 
ready to make him what he readily be- 
came, because he was unripe to form 
opinions of his own. He was the result 
of a cruel system which fostered the 
aggrandization of a large faction or 
clique of idlers and iniquitous seekers 
after wealth and carnal pleasures to 
the exclusion of everything else. 

“Rome had seen the beginning of 
its end, although it continued its ex- 
istence for three more centuries. Pow- 
erful as it had been, this mighty mis- 
tress of the world was slowly begin- 
ning to crumble before that greater 
power of which I have spoken to you. 
Remember, my friends, that this 
power of love is certain to rule the 
world in the end in spite of all the ty- 
rants that were ever born of woman. 

“A lowly Nazarene had brought 
these glad tidings, which were her- 
alded by the star of Bethlehem on the 
holy night, and this humble and 
mighty messenger was ignominiously 
put to death by the Romans thirty-two 
years before the events took place 
that I am now narrating. 

“A holy structure built of ethics, 
morality and faith had been founded 
or a solid rock, an edifice which stands 
to-day as firmly as ever. The vicissi- 
tudes of centuries and the calumnies 
heaped upon it by its innumerable 
enemies have not been able to shake 
a single stone from its foundation. 

“The golden seed having been put 
into the earth, the plant grew. It was 
nourished with floods of tears and 
with the most precious blood—and it 
had to grow. Those in sorrow and in 
perplexity turned to it and plucked 
from it the blossom of hope. And so 
there were many followers. But there 
was at that time only a handful, com- 
paratively speaking, who had the te- 
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merity to acknowledge the authority 
of the church and to seek its teachings 
in the open. You have been taught in 
your history how those who dared to 
do so were persecuted, tortured and 
killed. 

“Horrible methods of death were in- 
vented by the tyrant and his syco- 
phants for these early martyrs who 
were willing and ready to lay down 
their lives for their faith. 

“Lions devoured them; racks and 
pinions distorted their writhing bod- 
ies. Men and women were turned into 
living torches to shed light on still 
other excruciating cruelties too hor- 
rible to relate. 

“But the demons were reckoning 
without the host. Christianity is not 
a weed to be stamped out, but a vigor- 
ous tree, spreading new limbs and 
branches with tender blossoms, in 
spite of all the cruel efforts to extermi- 
nate it. It appealed to many and many 
who were sorrow-laden and full of 

ble, and those who joined the 
himble band of the lowly were not 
only from the common people, or the 
uncultured who had suffered most, but 
not infrequently from the very ranks 
of the noblest of Roman aristocracy. 

“Many of these young noblemen 
were put to death, for no mercy was 
shown to those who abetted these ac- 
cursed fishmongers, as they were 
called, because they recognized each 
other by the ridiculous symbol of a 
fish. 

“There was one, however, for whom 
the cruel monster Nero had a fond af- 
fection, one whom he had sought out 
time and time again in order to shower 
his royal favors upon him. 

“Do not think this strange, for in- 
consistent fancies are not rare in this. 
world so full of inexplicable motives. 
Even in a tyrant an extreme of violent 
hate may alternate at times with an 
extreme of equally strong affection. 

“The name of this young aristocrat 
was Auriga, and he was known as the 
most noble chariot racer of the Circus 
Maximus. 

“Physically perfect, it was a pleas- 
ure to behold him. He was brave, he 
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was daring, he was intelligent. His 
manners were courteous, amiable and 
elegant, for he had been drilled in a 
school where politeness and faultless 
behavior were considered the prime 
necessities of a young noble. 

“A change of heart had come over 
him. Perhaps the sensual court life 
and the voluptuous idleness of the 
daily routine had satiated this youth 
to the fill. He probably realized, as 
all stronger characters will, that a life 
without a content is not worth living, 
and that there must be an end to the 
round of profligacy, if one spark of 
manhood is to remain in the human 
breast. 

“TI am not going to repeat to you the 
story of the last days of Pompeii, for 
you are all familiar with it and have 
wept over its pages, but I want to 
say to you. that in this case, too, 
the love of a pure woman, the 
noblest of passions, conquered within 
him all desire for wealth, power and 
worldly achievement, and when the 
crisis came, this young man, Auriga, 
the favorite of Nero, became a fol- 
lower of the lowly, for the sake of the 
Christian maiden Senoiande, for whom 
he cherished a pure and unselfish af- 
fection. 

“Clandestinely his visits were made 
to the hidden places of worship, to the 
secret alleys and by-ways, and even 
to the fornices, the abodes of the 
fallen. The golden truth had to be 
sought by the devout within the char- 
nel vaults of the city and in the very 
midst of its defilement and contami- 
nation. 

“But the spies of the emperor dis- 
covered them in the end, and many a 
community of these harmless and ear- 
nest worshipers was brought before 
the blood-stained tribunal to be con- 
demned to the torments of the most 
agonizing death. And in one of these 
secret places of hiding, where an al- 
tar had been raised to the glory of the 
Unseen, amidst environments unclean, 
they found Auriga, the young noble, 
the best-beloved of Nero. 

“To find him there in this forbidden 
company, with the proof of his so- 
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called guilt established beyond denial, 
gave a great delight to many who knew 
him and who had been dependent up- 
on his generosity for years, and for 
the following reason: 

“Those in high favor of the mighty 
have many enemies. Let the tide of 
fortune turn, and the men and women 
who were at one time oversmooth and 
profuse in their flattery, will face 
about very readily and malign and 
slander with the same avidity with 
which they fawned before. 

“Perhaps I ought not to say this to 
you, for the reason that we should be 
ever ready to look for some condona- 
tion even in those who do us evil; but 
it is human nature to take the part of 
the one who is suffering; in this case 
the one who, reaching the brink of a 
precipice, is pushed over into the 
abyss by an old friend of his days of 
plenty. 

“This is symbolized by the Judas 
kiss of betrayal, and it would show a 
weakness of character to attempt to 
condone such treachery. 

“This great evil is the product of a 
frivolous world falsely devoted to car- 
nality and pleasure; those who seek its 
preferment are scaling a ladder. The 
lucky ones on the upper rounds will 
step deliberately on the fingers of 
others clinging to a lower rung, re- 
gardless of the pain they may inflict; 
and the greedy ones below, if they pos- 
sess a grip of sufficient strength, will 
snatch away a predecessor and hurl 
him to the bottom. If he break his 
neck, what of it? It is all in the race, 
in the race for worldly ambition. 

“Slay him! that is the cry. Destroy 
him—that means, take from him thy 
favors and bestow them upon us who 
are so much more worthy of them. This 
ingrate failed you. We knew that he 
would, and did we not tell you so? 

“And such was the natural outcome 
in this case. The climbers were fully 
prepared to pull Auriga out of their 
way and they were successful. When 
Nero heard through his vile mouth- 
pieces that his friend had been found 
a worshiper among those whom he 
detested more than his blackest slaves 
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his wrath was unbounded. 

“*Auriga, the noble of Rome! Im- 
possible!’ he cried, his face distorted 
with rage and his body in a horror- 
foreboding attitude. 

“*What base ingratitude has been 
returned for all my imperial favors so 
willingly granted to one whom I loved 
better than a brother. My court 
seemed empty and joyless to me when 
he was absent, and when he came his 
smiles and genial bearing filled me 
with unreserved delight.’ 

“‘*And while I grieved his absence 
in melancholy verse expressive of my 
longing for him, he preferred the fav- 
ors of a Christian wench to those of 
Rome, the mistress of the world!’ 

“Dire vengeance occupied his fero- 
cious mind. He swore that he would 
exterminate the whole accursed Christ- 
ian race; that he would search for the 
last one of these whimpering, moan- 
ing, sniveling vipers, and if it should 
take the light of burning Rome to find 
him. The vermin were to be crushed 
forever by his imperial heel. His fe- 
rocity had been goaded to the highest 
degree of intensity and it knew no 
bounds. 

“T will leave a scene of this kind to 
your own imagination, to picture it to 
yourselves as vividly as you may 
wish, because it is difficult for me to 
give you an adequate description of a 
tyrant mad in his fury. My early edu- 
cation has not been conducive toward 
perfecting me in drawing mental pic- 
tures of horror and depravity. 

“I will pass over all these details 
very quickly and take up at once the 
outcome of Nero’s rage. 

“‘*Auriga is to die. He is to be 
slowly tortured to death before the 
eyes of Senoiande, who is to be a wit- 
ness to the pangs and the pains of her 
lover from the beginning of his agony 
to his last breath. To her, however, a 
punishment worse than death has been 
dictated by imperial decree. She is to 
become a slave of the lowest order of 
slaves, an inmate of the fornix, of the 
vault that contains living death in its 
most repulsive form. 

“When Auriga was informed of the 
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decision of the tribunal he was over- 
come with grief. Not that he feared 
death with all its tortures, for will- 
ingly would he lay down his life to 
save that of Senoiande, but the cruel 
decree made death to her more prefer- 
able than iife. 

“In all perplexities we begin to 
think intensely; that is, we search 


‘with the light of hope, be it ever so 


stunted and flickering, for some 
method by which we may avoid or 
overcome the threatening avalanche. 

“Auriga in his confinement gave 
himself to such thought, and the end 
of all his deliberation was one conclu- 
sion. An audience with Nero, that 
was it. He would plead to him, not 
for his life but for her death. He 
would humiliate himself before the ty- 
rant to seek a favor. He had never 
sought one before; favors were always 
granted to him before he asked them. 
But now he would ask the only one; 
he would beg of Nero to let Auriga 
and Senoiande die together. 

“He still possessed gold. This is a 
very peculiar metal. It not only 
shapes itself readily into trinkets and 
ornaments, but it also lends itself to 
making useful articles. For instance, 
it makes the best kind of a key. A 
little thin key of gold will fit any lock, 
and doors will open to this instrument 
even though they be rodded with steel 
bars as thick as an arm. It is a very 
precious metal this yellow gold. It 
required thirty pieces of silver to be- 
tray the Redeemer; one small piece of 
gold would have done the same thing. 

“Understand me, my friends; I do 
not wish to imply that in the hands of 
the righteous gold may not be a pre- 
cious metal, indeed; it may become a 
medium of great good and carry bless- 
ings to those who give it and to those 
who accept it. It depends entirely on 
the spirit in which it is offered and on 
the mental attitude of those who are 
willing to take it. 

“Auriga’s gold paved the way to 
Nero’s court. He accomplished that 
which he desired, to be permitted to 
speak once more to his august master, 
his one-time imperial companion, and 
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to bid him farewell forever. 

“Nero would not deny him this last 
request. He had just lost Burrhus, 
one who had been very close to him 
also, and this death somewhat relaxed 
the temper of his hardened soul. 

“Let him humble himself before 
me; it will give me the gratification of 
seeing him crouch and lick the dust, 
and of hearing him beg miserably for 
a life that I would have been willing 
to shelter with my own body, had the 
occasion arisen. Thus Nero. 

“And so it came to pass that Auriga 
was permitted to enter, for the last 
time, the court of the mighty ruler of 
the Roman empire.. 

“It visibly affected Nero, the cruel 
fiend, to see before him and at his feet 
the former companion of his pleasures. 
The love he had borne him for so long 
had not been entirely obliterated even 
by this act which Nero, from his view- 
point, considered the blackest of trea- 
cheries. 

“Then came Auriga’s passionate 
plea for her. He made no attempt to 
shield himself. In a fervent state- 
ment he declared openly his faith in 
the suffering Nazarene, whose teach- 
ings of love had softened the atrophy 
of his heart; and he told the Emperor 
and his court that he had found at last 
the great spiritual stimulus for which 
his soul had thirsted during many 
years of frivolity, until this change 
came upon him as a divine revelation. 
He admitted his affection for Senoi- 
ande, whom he loved more than all else 
on earth; more than his people, more 
than his life and more than his Cae- 


sar. 

“ ‘Her God is my God, and whither 
she goeth I shall go, if thou, O, Nero, 
wilt not hold her from me.’ 

“He called back to mind, with tears 
choking his voice, their friendship of 
the olden days, when Nero, himself a 
boy, cherished a tender and pure af- 
fection, and he built upon this the hope 
that the emperor would grant him the 
only favor ever asked, the one last 
wish——to let them die together. 

“The court was silent and in deep 
thought. The culprit had pléaded— 


not for his life, but for the death of a 
person as insignificant as a house fly, 
a female, who under any other circum- 
stance or condition would have met 
this fate, anyway. 

“Generosity was never more easily 
purchasable than by granting the de- 
mand of this pleading idiot, who asked 
as a favor what both deserved as a 
punishment. Let him have her and 
let them cross the Stygean river to- 
gether. Lamenting misery loves com- 
pany; away with them to the Tartarus. 
Grant them their wish in thy great 
humanity, noble Nero! 

“Nero, unlike himself, sat upon his 
seat of state resembling a statue. If 
emotions filled his stone heart at that 
moment, his features gave no indica- 
tion of them. His ugly, cruel face re- 
mained immobile and his glassy stare 
was riveted to a distant point; his 
flabby cheeks were deathly pale and 
his lips compressed. 

“At last he spoke, but the tone of his 
voice did not betoken a spark of sym- 
pathy. It was as icy as his exterior. 
His words were as cruel javelins 
hurled to inflict pain. 

“What he said was that this con- 
spirator had betrayed his state. His 
crime had been weighed in a balance 
by a duly constituted tribunal; he had 
been found guilty of sedition and the 
death sentence had been imposed upon 
him. All had been regular and the 
incident ended. 

“The case of this traitor did not 
concern the girl; her life was not in 
jeopardy; may she live—within her 
proper environment—for all eternity. 

“Now came this fallen noble and 
asked that she die with him, and— 
under the laws of Rome—that cannot 
be. 

“After being silent for some time, 
Nero spoke again and said—and he 
said it slowly and deliberately, as if 
in deep thought: 

“*But it is my imperial prerogative 
to recognize this case from another 
point of view and that is—that both 
may live.’ 

“*Thus have I cogitated: it lies 
within my power to let him die or to 
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let him live, and neither mental incli- 
nation hath as yet obtained the mastery 
over the other. I shall therefore abide 
by the deed of chance to make a de- 
cision that I, myself, feel unprepared 
to render.’ 

“Those of the court who witnessed 
this strange behavior of their emperor 
felt intuitively that it would be dan- 
gerous to dwell on this subject any 
longer, or to suggest discussion, and 
so they silently acquiesced. 

“And thus it all came to pass. Au- 
riga is to consider his person a stake 
to be gambled for; he is to raffle for 
his life, with whom ? with the man who 
executes the sentences of death, as an 
antagonist. 

“If he win back his life—this gift of 
God which is held so cheaply— he may 
share it with the Christian giri under 
one condition, that both leave Rome 
tor foreign lands forever. If he lose, 
his life is forfeited to the State, and 
the tribunal’s sentence is to be exe- 
cuted in all its diabolical cruelty.” . . 

“Tt has taken some time, my dear 
friends, to get to the point of my story, 
and I crave pardon for wearying you, 
but it seemed necessary to me, in or- 
der to make the lesson an attractive 
one, to dwell briefly on the characters 
involved, and also on their environ- 
ment, which may have been incorrect- 
ly drawn because of my lack of knowl- 
edge in historical detail. 

“T shall rely somewhat on my own 
imagination in describing to you a 
method of casting dice in Rome as a 
state function to which the public had 
access. The cubes then in use were 
much larger than those in the custody 
of the keeper of the inn dedicated to 
the antlers of the elk, but in all other 
respects they were the same.” 

Jux smiled significantly. 

“They were put into an urn, which 
was agitated for a few moments, and 
were then spilled from above into a 
masonry pit, some ten feet deep and 
six feet in diameter, on the stone floor 
of which they rolled about until they 
came to rest. The result was read 
from the upper edge of the pit, which 
was encircled by a highly ornamented 
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stone railing. 

“The same plan of procedure was 
followed in this case that you have so 
interestingly described, Jux, in the 
story of your Satanic friend. The pre- 
rogative of the first throw was held by 
the state official, and it was agreed 
that the highest number of points 
shaken at one single cast of three dice 
should decide the question of the life 
or the death of a human being. 

“The events preceding the ominous 
Gay of this trial by chance are unneces- 
sary to this narrative. 

“Auriga’s heart was filled with joy- 
ous hope, and his prayers, combined 
with those of the pure maiden Senoi- 
ande, were fervent and frequent. 

“*God help Thy humble servants so 
that they may be permitted to continue 
to labor in Thy field; to bring Thy 
heavenly balsam to bleeding wounds 
and Thy manna to those who are hun- 
gry of soul. But let Thy will be done. 
If death is to be the sequel, then give 
us strength and fortitude to meet it 
for Thine own sake, and take us to 
Thy heavenly garden and plant these 
wilted flowers in Thy field of eternal 
peace.’ 

“The sombre day arrived and the 
solemn hour brought the participants 
to the pit that yawned upon them like 
an open sepulchre. 

“Many of the morbid had gathered 
there to witness this struggle between 
a fair youth on one side and horrible, 
grinning death on the other. It prom- 
ised an interesting excitement. 

“There were few preliminaries. The 
chief executioner of the tribunal’s de- 
cisions prepared the dice for the first 
throw. They were placed within the 
urn, and after rattling them about, he 
cast them to the floor below. They 
rolled about for a few moments and 
finally came to rest, each with its six 
uppermost—just as in your case, Jux 
—eighteen. 

“The suspense depicted on the coun- 
tenance of the prisoner gave way to 
an expression of hopeless woe and 
despondency. The hope that had 
buoyed up his spirit left him for the 
moment, and he felt like one stunned 
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and stricken to the earth. Defeat, tor- 
ture and the grave for him; and for 

“The probability of casting the same 
number was so far removed from him 
that it seemed needless to make the 
effort. But while grief, prosternation 
and bitter disappointment were filling 
his heart, his soul was suddenly quick- 
ened by that implicit faith in an al- 
mighty power; and the thought flashed 
upon him, kindled by a new spark of 
hope :—the same throw and we will 
try again—to win. 

“The dice, having been recovered, 
were replaced within the urn which 
was handed to Auriga. He held it to 
his heart for one brief moment, and 
with a fervent prayer he threw the 
dice violently into the pit below. 

“And here happened the great mir- 
acle. 

“Two of the dice rolled about the 
stone floor and came to rest with their 
sixes uppermost; the third one, by rea- 
son of the violence with which they 
had been thrown, was cleft in twain, 
in such wise as to leave a six and a 
one, and these two numbers now set- 
tled themselves into position along- 
side of the two sixes already lying 
there. So that there were in reality 
nineteen, three sixes and a one. 

“When this remarkable coincidence, 
as it was called, was brought to Nero’s 
ears, it must have softened his stone 
heart for the moment. He said stern- 
ly: ‘Auriga hath won. Nero is beaten.’ 

“Now, my good friends, you will 
probably adkere strictly to your view 
of such things, and you will call an 
occurrence of this kind a coincidence, 
but I shall cling to my belief in a di- 
vine intercession, and I want to im- 
press upon your minds this great les- 
son: that if it be God’s wish to have 
recourse to a miracle, it lies within 
His power to do so without violating 
a single law of nature about which you 
are always concerning yourselves so 
seriously and know so little. These 
laws are His laws and He will not 
break them; on the contrary, He will 
substantiate them by the numerous 
miracles wrought in His infinite wis- 
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dom on every day of our lives for the 
benefit of His children whom He 
loves. 

“And as for you, my dear friends, 
keep a clean and sane mind in a clean 
and healthy body, and—leave the rest 
to Him.” 

ok 

After Father Dimanche had com- 
pleted his narrative there was neither 
applause nor visible sign of approba- 
tion, but a long silence indicated that 
the story, which he had drawn extem- 
poraneously from his imagination, had 
not failed in impressing his hearers, 

No one laughed; the frame of mind 
at the moment appeared not to be pro- 
pitious to boisterous humor. 

The Father laughingly broke the 
stillness himself by saying: 

“Now, landlord, after this long story 
ot mine with which I have afflicted our 
friends, I, too, would like something 
to refresh my parched palate. A glass 
of your renowned Burgundy will find 
within me a most thankful apprecia- 
tion. 

“Come, Dry-dock, let us enjoy a 
glass of wet wine; your dry wines sug- 
gest to me the barrenness of a desert 
without an oasis. 

“And why so silent, my friends? 
What is the matter with you, friend 
Naphtali; have you taken cold? Your 
eyes appear to be running.” 

The astute Naphtali replied, with a 
pronounced disappointment in his tone, 
and accompanying his remarks by cer- 
tain inimitable gesticulations peculiar 
te his own: 

“T taught I vould learn about mir- 
acles someting; but I vont to tell you, 
Fadder Sunday, dot I am shust as wise 
before as I vas now.” 

That broke the lull, and all seemed 
to desire to talk at once; finally, they 
separated into groups of three or four, 
seating themselves around small 


tables to indulge in an individual dis- 
cussion of the evening’s entertainment 
which had given them so much food 
for thought. 

Later on, Jux complimented Father 
Sunday, and in the name of the assem- 
bled citizens of the free State of Cali- 
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fornia, he thanked him for his kind- 
ness and for his interest in their daily 
affairs. He admitted gracefully that 
in this particular argument he had been 
worsted. 

“But, there is one thing I want you 
to tell me, Father Sunday, and that is 
this: where did you ever learn so much 
about dice as ‘to know that the six and 
the one are immediately opposite to 
one another? Even my rather intri- 
cate technical knowledge of the vari- 
ous apparatus of this kind, as depos- 
ited in the archives of the Elkhorn Sa- 
Inon, never led me as deeply into de- 
tails as that.” 

“It shows you,” answered the 
Father, “that I am not a dreamer.” 

The end of the evening’s gathering 
had arrived, and the adjournment was 
general. A post-pioneer town was 
fast asleep at ten post meridiem. The 
“better halves” were at home and 
alone, and it was dangerous for the 
“lesser halves” to extend the absence 
from the respective nuclei of their do- 
mestic felicities beyond a certain hour. 
On several occasions when this had 
happened, the more determined ones 
of the post-pioneer wives appeared in 
person, under the leadership of the 
“equation of time,” and like the wo- 
men of Weinsberg in 1140, took away 
their tardy treasures by some rather 
energetic muscularity. 

And now the guests of the inn dis- 
persed, and it did not take them long 
to find the modest little homes that 
sheltered and protected their families. 
They walked through the lonesome 
streets, in groups at first and then 
alone, until one after another had dis- 
appeared. 

But Jux, the dreamer, he remained 
out in the stillness of the night, alone 
with it in meditation, until sleep should 
take him to his abode later on. 

It was then somewhat after ten 
y’clock on a cool, clear night in the 
early January, Anno Domini, 1867. 
There was no moon, but the sky was 
brilliant. The air was so clear that 


the heavens appeared to be ablaze 
with countless stars. 
Look, gentle dreamer Jux, this dome 
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of sparkling resplendence covered an- 
cient Rome, with all these precious 
jewels in position as you see them 
now. 

Let us gaze at it in wonderment, and 
let it inspire us all with its overpower- 
ing grandeur. 7 

While Pegasus droops its wings be- 
hind the western mountain range, the 
roaring Lyon is slowly appearing in 
the east. The northern heavens are 
somewhat obscured by a range of low 
hills on which the forefathers of the 
hamlet sleep in hallowed earth. Look- 
ing in that direction and to the left, 
immediately over God’s acre, there 
stands the symbol of California, the 
great Bear, emblazoned in lines of 
burning gold on the eternal sky. 

And immediately opposite, how 
beautiful the southern canopy. On 
such a January night a diadem of the 
most brilliant jewels embraces like a 
mighty aureola a part of that glorious 
galaxy which is stunning to the senses 
in its expansive display of magnifi- 
cence. 

Starting with Capella (the gem of 
Auriga), the eye seeks involuntarily 
the circular sweep downwards to Cas- 
tor and Pollux, to Procyon and to the 
great burning jewel Sirius; following 
the river Eridanus to Cetus the whale, 
the curve ascends through Aries to 
Perseus in the Milky Way. And with- 
in this embrasure shine out its deni- 
zens, the daughters of Atlas: 


“The bashful, twinkling Pleiades 
Leading the weeping Hyades,” 


while below, in all his majestic splen- 
dor blazons forth the great Orion, the 
gigantic huntsman, the son of Neptune. 

One look into the depth of such a 
sky, and the over-awed human mind 
will realize the insignificance of mortal 
man, and with deep emotion it will 
awaken to a solemn recognition of this 
fact: that, as in the smallest flowret 
that our feet may crush on earth below, 
so there above us in all its vastness, it 
lies, spread out for all eternity—the 


Miracle. 
(The End.) 


day of power was long past. At 

the great naval review held to 

celebrate the sixtieth year of 
Queen Victoria’s reign, you might have 
seen her in one of the proudest sta- 
tions of the Fleet; but when the Great 
War broke out hers was the least of 
the Battle Squadrons, and she herself 
e@ neglected unit at the very tail of 
British Sea Power, almost ready for 
the ship-breaker’s yard. War brought 
her to life again and to a glorious end. 
Being one of the ships concerned in 
the much discussed Test Mobilization 
of the Third Fleet which took the place 
of Naval Maneuvres in 1914, she was 
unusually ready when war broke out: 
full complement on board, guns’ crews 
less rusty than usual, and showing a 
remarkable turn of speed for a lady 
of her years, though slow as a dray 
compared with her younger sisters. In 
company with others of her age and 
kind she made part of that strange 
squadron, a motley of ancient and 
modern, headed by the greatest ship 
in the world, which won renown at the 
Dardanelles. Written off by the cal- 
lous Lords Commissioners of the Ad- 
miralty as “of no military  signifi- 
cance,” she yet told her tale of shell- 
ing sound and fury to the Turkish en- 
emy in such a fashion as to make it 
signify some considerable damage to 
him, and to show that even the tail of 
cur Sea Power had a good deal of 
nasty sting left in it. 

One morning in May, 1915, she en- 
tered the Straits, the last of five bat- 
tleships in line ahead told off to sup- 
port an advance of the troops on shore. 
With their guns trained on the Euro- 
pean side they turned their backs, as 
it were, upon the Turkish batteries on 
the Asiatic shore, and when the latter 
began to bother them our ship was or- 
dered to take station somewhere off 
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Kum Kale and enfilade the Turkish po- 
sition with her 12-inch guns. Steadily 
all day the booming of the guns 
sounded across the water and went 
echoing up the Hellespont: and, as if 
to prove that this was something more 
than Battle Practice at last, a spout 
of water would rise now and then not 
a cable’s length ahead and others of 
the same round about. Rarely, and 
even then without great effect, did en- 
emy shells fall aboard; but they came 
near enough to keep the ship’s com- 
pany awake and lively all day. In 
the soft evening light the guns of this 
enfilading ship looked like long gray 
pencils, but where the lead should 
have been there came ever and anon 
a red tongue that flashed and van- 
ished: and after the red tongue a great 
cloud: and after the cloud a voice of 
thunder: and far up the Asiatic shore 
the shell found its mark. Then sunset 
came and put an end to the noisy day’s 
work; and the ship took her night sta- 
tion under the lea of the European 
shore, put out her torpedo netting 
anew like a great steel skirt, and lay 
awaiting the return of day. Darkness 
gathered about her with that sudden 
descent which surprises men from the 
north used to the long twilight of sum- 
mer, and long before midnight land 
and sea were lost to view under the 
heavy cloak of a black starless sky. 

The officer of the watch, a Royal 
Naval Reserve lieutenant from the 
Orkneys, peered into the night and lis- 
tened to the low gurgle and murmur of 
the tide running strongly through the 
torpedo netting and making the ship 
swing slowly to her anchor. And as 
he listened an old Orcadian rhyme 
came into his head: 


“Eynhallow frank, Eynhallow free, 
Eynhallow stands in the middle of the 
sea; 
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With a roarin’ roost on every side, 
Eynhallow stands in the middle of the 
tide.” 


So he stood: in the middle of an- 
other tide with a roarin’ roost on every 
side, and,a ship under his feet which 
seemed as firm as the Eynhallow rock 
itself. Little did he think that before 
dawn she would prove but a frail ref- 
uge. As little did he realize that the 
campaign on which he was engaged 
was but the latest link in a long chain 
of stirring events that had made the 
Hellespont famous from the most dis- 
tant times. Had he been of a reflec- 
tive turn of mind he might have con- 
jured up before him the whole match- 
less pageant of history that lies folded 
in those narrow waters: the Trojan 
scene: the oft-repeated passage of that 
great sea-river by conquerors from 
East and West: the glory of Byzan- 
tium and its decay: the prowess and 
cruelty of the Ottoman Turks: and all 
the lore of those waters on ancient 
memory. But he was a simple sea- 
man from the merchant service, drawn 
into the service of the King at war, 
and no such high historic thoughts 
came to distract him from the duties 
of his watch. 

Presently he was joined by another 
officer who come up from below for a 
breath of night air. They talked to- 
gether for a while, recalling the inci- 
dents of the day’s work, speculating 
upon the old theme of Ships vs. Forts, 
pitying the “poor devils ashore” who 
were never out of fire, and wondering 
when Achi Baba would fall. They 
talked “shop” because there was noth- 
ing else to talk about; and though the 
subjects never varied they never 
seemed to lose their zest. In every 
ward-room of the motley fleet assem- 
bled round the snout of the Gallipoli 
Peninsula, the same kind of talk might 
be heard, varied a little in each ship, 
and always flavored with the expres- 
sive service slang so beloved and so 
little understood by the Gentlemen of 
the Press who accompanied them. The 
officer of the watch and his companion 
continued their conversation in low 
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tones for a while, and then stood for a 
moment silent. With a “Good night: 
I’m going to turn in,” the latter had set 
his foot on the topmost rail of the steel 
ladder and was about to descend when 
a sudden exclamation arrested him. 
He turned. 

“What's that?” said the officer of 
the watch in a sharp whisper. 

“Where ?” 

“Over there,” he pointed to the shore 
on the port side. 

“T can’t see a thing.” 

They strained their eyes, peering 
out into the night. They listened in- 
tently, but heard nothing except the 
murmuring tide now sounding its eerie 
accompaniment to the inaudible move- 
ment out of sight. They strained 
their ears; but neither sight nor hear- 
ing but some other uncanny sense was 
awake in them hinting of something 
about to happen. 

The officer of the watch 
again: 

“T can’t see a thing and I can’t hear 
anything; but I swear there’s some- 
thing moving out there.” He pointed 
again to the European shore. 

“Troops, perhaps?” 

“Can’t be; we’d have been warned.” 

They waited again in silence. How 
long they stood tense, neither could 
afterwards say: each second was a 
long agony of suspense. The eddying 
tide whispered and bubbled beneath 
them. A faint stirring of the night air 
caressed their faces. But to their 
anxious questions no answer came. In 
the deep shadow under the land there 
was a secret, holding life or death per- 
haps, a moving threat hidden in the 
night? But what it was? or whence? 
or why? they could not tell. 

Suddenly the officer of the watch 
clutched his companion’s arm. 

“A destroyer. Look!” 

Just where a gully dipped to the 
sea there was a patch where land and 
water met that was faintly luminous. 
Tt was not light: merely less black 
than the rest: but the contrast was 
enough to give the eye an impression 
of light. With bursting pulses the 
watch-keeper saw a long, low, black 
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shape pass stealthily across the patch. 

“Shall I challenge? It may be one 
of our ‘Beagles’ coming back from the 
Narrows. They went up towards Cha- 
nak, two of them, after dinner. I saw 
them.” 

“No; it can’t be. They’d never 
come like that. You’ve had no signal 
from the Flagship ?” 

“No.” 

“Then it’s der Tag for us, old man! 
Keep your eye on him, and I'll tell the 
skipper. You’d better pass the word 
fo: ‘Action Stations’ to the port bat- 
tery. We must be quick about it, and 
quiet; otherwise our number’s up.” 

He went to rouse the captain. The 
officer of the watch made his prepara- 
tions, watched his orders being swiftly 
ana almost noiselessly carried out, and 
turned again to peer through the dark- 
ness. Two minutes passed. He in- 
flated his “Gieve,” and as he tucked 
away the tube, a faint splash was 
heard in the darkness away on the 
port-beam. 

“God! A torpedo,” he exclaimed. 

He waited for the torpedo to strike 
—another long suspense: but within 
thirty seconds the splash was an- 
swered by a roar from the 4-inch port 
battery of his own ship. Tongues of 
flame leapt from the muzzles, lighting 
up the night, and the shells whistled 
to their all but invisible mark. But 
before they could fire another round, 
the torpedo struck. The ship quiv- 
ered, a tremor running through every 
plate and rivet: her stern shivered 
like the hind-quarters of a dog coming 
out of water. Then she was heaved 
upwards by some monstrous power 
beneath. A great spout of water rose, 
and a great flame leapt out of the 
ship’s belly with a deafening roar, 
sending its licking tongues high in the 
midnight sky. And all this was sim- 
ultaneous: the quiver, the heave, the 
spout, and the flame were all blended 
in one vast, hot, terrifying chaos. A 
second explosion followed, rending the 
ship to her very vitals. Guns, boats, 
men, all were flung into the air like 
leaves in a whirlwind: one of the 
steamboats was seen spinning like a 


blazing top a hundred feet up in the 
air. The great ship herself reeled over 
to port, hung awhile with her decks 
steep aslant, and then plunged with a 
terrible hiss and roar to the bottom. 
The spot where she had been was 
thick with men and debris, the awful 
flotsam of a torpedoed battleship now 
lit up by a_ searchlight’s occasional 
gleam. The risk to other ships was 
too great at first to permit anything 
more than a momentary and fitful use 
of their welcome beams by the de- 
stroyers and auxiliary craft hastening 


to the rescue. Death might still lurk 


in the dark corners of the land on 
either side. And so, until the screen- 
ing patrols had swept the strait, a 
wholesome caution shrouded the life- 
saving operations in gloom. Even 
without the pall of darkness the night 
was eerie enough. The cries of the 
injured men suffering agonies in the 
ice cold water rang hideously through 
the still air; and though the work of 
rescue was well and quickly done as 
the picket boats and trawlers nosed 
their way about, death was too often 
too quick for them; and of those that 
lived, even with all the dispatch and 
skill of the rescuers, many a survivor 
suffered the tortures of the damned in 
a desperate struggle with the freezing 
cold and the still more freezing fear 
that in the confusion and darkness he 
would not be picked up. 

Two hours later the last search-light 
had swept the eddying surface, the last 
picket boat had returned. The sudden 
danger had passed, leaving a wreck in 
its track; and the 


“Waters of Asia, westward beating 
waves 

Of estuaries, and mountain-warded 
straits, 

Whose solitary beaches long had lost 

The ashen glimmer of the dying day, 

Listened in darkness to their own lone 
sound 

Moving about the shores of sleep . .” 


II 
The following evening four officers 
sat at a bridge table in the deck 
smoking room of an auxiliary lying 
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in Mudros harbor. A burly merchant 
captain, wearing the woven stripes of 
a lieutenant commander in the R. N. R. 
—the ‘‘tea-cosy” decoration, as a face- 
tious merchant skipper once called it; 
his chief engineer, a good Scot, in 
great demand all over the harbor for 
his inexhaustible stock of yarns; a 
lieutenant commander, R. N., rescued 
ten days before from a torpedoed bat- 
tleship, and now awaiting “disposal”; 
and a King’s messenger in the uniform 
of the Volunteer Reserve—as_ well- 
mixed a foursome as ever played a 
hand. The call of war had brought 
them together from their vocations of 
peace and had dumped them tempor- 
arily in the good ship Fauvette, which 
was wont in happier times to ply a 
busy trade between London and Bor- 
deaux. They had hardly dealt the 
cards for a second game when a 
movement on deck disturbed them, 
and before they could rise to ascertain 
the cause a troupe of strangely clad 
youngsters appeared at the door. 

“May we come in, sir?” said one of 
them, who was, in sober truth, a “thing 
of shreds and patches.” 

“Make yourselves at home, boys,” 
said the skipper, waving a chubby 
hand round the room. 

A signal man entered with his pad, 
and handed it to the skipper. 

“Gad! Of course,” he cried, “you 
are the stowaways we’ve been expect- 
ing all day. Well, what’s it like be- 
ing torpedoed ?” 

There was silence. None of these 
midshipmen was adept at public 
Speech in the presence of unknown 
superiors. So for the moment the 
Skipper’s question remained unan- 
swered. As they settled in a group in 
the corner of the smoking room they 
presented a fine study in motley. Every 
stitch on their backs had been bor- 
rowed from willing lenders. One wad- 
died in the blue overalls of a benevo- 
lent but too burly friend; another 
looked like an example of record pro- 
motion, for there were three gold 
stripes half concealed under the fold- 
ec cuff of a sleeve that was a hand’s- 
length too long for the wearer; a third 
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wore the tweeds of a war correspond- 
ent, who had doubtless exacted “copy” 
as interest on the loan of his clothes; 
and the rest of them, in various ways, 


_completed the picture of incongruity. 


But for all that they had passed 
through one of the greatest ordeals of 
war, they showed but little sign of 
strain or fatigue, and only asked whe- 
ther they might have something to 
smoke and whether they could write 
home. Their needs were supplied; 
and the skipper repeated his question: 

“Come on and tell us what it’s like 
being torpedoed.” 

“It’s always the same,” broke in the 
lieutenant-commander at the card- 
table. “A frightful din: and a bit of 
a shake an’ a heave, and then you’re 
in the water. Your ‘Gieve’ does the 
rest. That’s all there is to it.” 

‘“T wish to God it was,” said a new 
hollow voice at the door. “I was on 
watch when the damned thing struck 
us, and I was in the water among the 
podies for a hell of a time; and if that’s 
all you know when your packet sank, 
you’re lucky. Damned lucky!” he re- 
peated slowly in a dull voice. 

The figure in the doorway was at 
once familiar and strange, like that of a 
strong man grown suddenly wizened. 
He was visibly shrunken; and as he 
walked unsteadily across the room and 
sat down on a swivel seat, he talked 
continuously but almost incoherently, 
half to himself and half to the watch- 
ing group. The contrast between him 
and the unscathed midshipmen was 
very strong and unexpected. He and 
they had come from the same ship, 
passed through the same night of alarm 
and been hauled out of the same cold 
waters by the same rescuing hands. 
The experience had set no mark upon 
the boys: yet in the grown man it had 
wrought such a sea-change as made one 
almost fear to look at him. His tanned 
cheeks were still brown, but it was a 
bloodless tint; and the lines that 
seamed his face gave him a sepulchral 
look. His eyes alone were bright—too 
bright. The softer quality that makes 
the human eye so expressive was gone, 
and there remained a vivid stare as 
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of eyes straining to see the invisible. 
There he was, in our company, but cer- 
tainly not of it; for his brain was work- 
ing and wandering whither we could 
not follow, and the words that came 
from his lips were the half-automatic 
expression of an absent mind. “Gimme 
a cig’ret,” he said with the husky, 
slurred articulation of a drunken man: 
and he sat puffing and biting the end of 
it into pulp. Then he would grip the 
short arms of his seat, start up and look 
downwards between his knees, and 
then sit down again with a look of 
shamed annoyance. He was clearly 
struggling hard to get away from some- 
— and we were powerless to help 
im. 

We tried to distract him. The stew- 
ard brought a tray loaded with sand- 
wiches and drinks, which he refused. 
We were getting a little uneasy about 
our strange guest; the doctor whom 
the skipper had sent for was long in 
coming, and each renewal of our ef- 
forts to divert the patient failed. We 
gave him the “Bystander” and “Punch” 
but he was beyond the reach of Bairns- 
father and George Morrow; we tried to 
draw him into a game at the table— 
poker, bridge, patience, anything—but 
he remained immovable. 

At last the doctor, a thick set beard- 
ed Fleet Surgeon, came and took 
charge, and reversed our procedure. 
Where we had been gentle, almost 
timid, he was rough. Where we had 
coaxed, he ordered. Where we had 
fumbled and faltered with the unknown 
he acted with the confidence of experi- 
ence. After a rapid examination and 
cross-examination, in the course of 
which he drew more from his victim in 
five minutes than we had extracted in 
an hour and more, he hustled him be- 
low and packed him into a bunk with 
various aids to sleep which he did not 
specify. Then the Fleet Surgeon re- 
turned to the smoking room. 

“You're a bright lot,” he said: “why 
didn’t you put him to bed at once? He’s 
absolutely done: but if he can sleep he 
will be alt right soon. Never seen a 
man quite so worn out.” 

“Do you mean to say that he’s only 
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tired? He looked like going off his 
chump.” 

“So would you if your nerves had 
been living on shocks without any solid 
support. What he went through has 
got such a hold on him that until he’s 
had a good twenty-four hours’ sleep as 
a preliminary and a course of feeding 
up and regular sleep without any work 
to do after that, he won’t quite know 
where he is. But I bet he’s sitting up 
and taking nourishment this time to- 
morrow. He was on the verge of be- 
ing a bad case, but we’ve caught him 
just in time.” 

The doctor was right. Our patient 
slept till midday next day, took a light 
meal and slept again till sunset. Then 
he awoke and dined; but in an hour 
he was asleep again. Clearly he had 
been put to bed at the psychological 
moment. By the following afternoon 
he was taking the air in a deck chair, 
and ready—perhaps a little too ready 
for his health—to talk about the sink- 
ing of his ship. 

When the explosion occurred he was 
thrown clear of the ship on the star- 
board side. He was half-stunned, but 
his swimming waistcoat kept him 
afloat. The rest must be told in his 
own words: 

“T don’t know how long it was be- 
fore I realized where I was: but it was 
long enough to let me get pretty cold. 
You know what the water’s like. I 
picked up two men close by me, still 
swimming, but pretty nearly done. 
Neither of them had belts on. One, ! 
knew by his voice, was a ward room 
steward. They hung on to me fora 
while, the “Gieve” keeping us all afloat 
so long as we made a bit of an effort 
ourselves. We could hear the picket- 
boats going about, and sometimes 4 
searchlight picked us up; but nothing 
came near enough to rescue us. 
before long one of the fellows hanging 
on to me began to groan and his teeth 
chattered. I told him to keep moving: 
but it was no good. He slipped off, 
and I never saw him again. That was 
bad enough; but when the other fel 
low’s teeth began the same game, I 
got the creeps; but I couldn’t save 
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him, and after a few moments he went 
too. | 

It was a ghastly feeling. The 
sudden silence, and the cold creeping 
right into me made me want to give up 
too, when suddenly I thought I had 
touched bottom. I tried to walk, but 
the thing I touched slipped away, and 
I realized with a shudder what it was. 
And after that I swear I must have 
touched a dozen of them before I was 
picked up. That’s what knocked me 
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out. But, I say, let’s chuck it. I must 
get away from it.” 

He passed his hand over his face. 
The old troubled look came back: and 
for the moment I could see that, like 
Orestes pursued by the Furies, his 
spirit was haunted by the ghosts of 
the men whose bodies his feet had 
touched in the dark waters of the 
Hellespont. He had indeed suffered 
a sea change, and the war was over 
for him. 


In the Realm 


“The Duality of the Bible,” by Sidney 
C. Tapp, Ph. B. 


In his latest book, “Duality of the 
Bible,” Sidney Tapp, the Kansas City 
philosopher, has followed the lines of 
thought which individualized his pre- 
vious writings. During the years 
which he spent as a practicing attor- 
ney, the author became convinced that 
practically all crime, insanity, degener- 
acy and disease resulted directly or in- 
directly, from sex abuse, and origi- 
nated in the sex brain. 7 

These observations, reinforced by 
further research, resulted in his series 
of books, of which “Duality of the 
Bible” jis the fourth. The basis of the 
theory is that sex being the fundamen- 
tal principle of organic existence, the 
sex impulse is the parent of other im- 
pulses. 

Man is considered as a dual nature 
or existence. Spirituality is non-sex- 
ual as opposed to carnality which is 
sexual. Love and charity are recog- 
nized as the products of spirituality, 
while the base passions, greed, envy 
and hate, are considered as being the 
offsprings of carnality or sexuality. 
Thus as spirituality increases the no- 
ble impulses increase in a like ratio, 
while carnality with its attendant evils 
decrease conversely. 

“Duality of the Bible” is a book of 
many angles. In the manner of its 
presentation it is unique, radical, revo- 
lutionary. The author cannot hope for 
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its universal acceptance, neither need 
he fear its universal condemnation. To 
some it may appear as the asceticism 
of the early centuries of Christianity, 
to some as a work on sociology, to 
some as a treatise on metaphysics, to 
some merely as a morbid idea. The 
magnitude of the subject, its many 
ramifications, its endless possibilities, 
tend to controversy in an age in which 
scientific research and discussion are 
uncensored. 

In submitting his book to the public 
the author says: 

“The purpose of this book, and of 
my other books on the Bible, is to pro- 
duce a pure and clean race; to empty 
the insane asylums, hospitals and jails, 
to produce a stronger race physically 
and mentally, and a pure race spirit- 
ually. Christianity in its purity, as 
Christ taught it, will do this, and the 
purpose of my books is to educate the 
race in its purity.” 

While the thought is old, the man- 
ner in which the author has presented 
it is so unusual as to create interest. 

Sidney C. Tapp, International Bib- 
lical Society, Kansas City, Mo. 


“The Pan-German Unmasked,” by 
Andre Cheradame, with an Introduc- 
tion by the Earl of Cromer, O. M. 
M. Cheradame is a diplomat of prac- 

tical experience, but he is chiefly 

known as one of the few far-sighted in- 
dividuals who have for many years 
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shape pass stealthily across the patch. 
“Shall I challenge? It may be one 
of our ‘Beagles’ coming back from the 


Narrows. ihey went up towards Ula- 
nak, two of them, after dinner. I saw 
them.” 

No; it can't be They'd never 


come like that. You've had no signa! 
from the Flagship?” 

No" 

Then it's der lag lor us, old man! 
Keep your eye on him. and I'll tell the 
skipper. You'd better pass the word 
for ‘Action Stations’ to the port bat 
tery. We must be quick about it, and 
quiet; otherwise our number's up.” 

He went to rouse the captain. The 
officer of the watch made his prepara- 
tions, watched his orders being swiftly 
and almost noiselessly carried out, and 
turned again to peer through the dark- 
ness. Two minutes passed. He in- 
flated his ‘“‘Gieve,” and as he tucked 
away the tube, a faint splash was 
heard in the darkness away on the 
port-beam. 

“God! A torpedo,” he exclaimed. 

He waited for the torpedo to strike 
—another long suspense: but within 
thirty seconds the splash was an- 
swered by a roar from the 4-inch port 
battery of his own ship. Tongues of 
flame leapt from the muzzles, lighting 
up the night, and the shells whistled 
to their all but invisible mark. But 
before they could fire another round, 
the torpedo struck. The ship quiv- 
ered, a tremor running through every 
plate and rivet: her stern shivered 
like the hind-quarters of a dog coming 
out of water. Then she was heaved 
upwards by some monstrous power 
beneath. A great spout of water rose, 
and a great flame leapt out of the 
ship’s belly with a deafening roar, 
sending its licking tongues high in the 
midnight sky. And all this was sim- 
ultaneous: the quiver, the heave, the 
spout, and the flame were all blended 
in one vast, hot, terrifying chaos. A 
second explosion followed, rending the 
ship to her very vitals. Guns, boats, 


men, all were flung into the air like 
leaves in a whirlwind: one of the 
steamboats was seen spinning like a 
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blazing top a hundred feet up in the 
air. The great ship herself reeled over 
to port. hune awhile with her decks 
Steep asiant, ana Wen piungea with 
terrible hiss and roar to the bottom 


Ihe spot where she had been was 
thick with men and debris. the awtul 
Doteam of torpedo battieship now 
cam The ther 
great at fret to permit anythine 
more than a momentary and fitlul wee 
of their weloome hbeame try th be 


stroyers and auxiliary craft hastening 
to the rescue. Death might still lurk 
in the dark corners of the land on 
either side. And so, until the screen 
ing patrols had swept the strait, a 
wholesome caution shrouded the life. 
Saving operations in gloom. Even 
without the pall of darkness the night 
was eerie enough. The cries of the 
injured men suffering agonies in the 
ice cold water rang hideously through 
the still air; and though the work of 
rescue was well and quickly done as 
the picket boats and trawlers nosed 
their way about, death was too often 
too quick for them; and of those that 
lived, even with all the dispatch and 
skill of the rescuers, many a survivor 
suffered the tortures of the damned in 
a desperate struggle with the freezing 
cold and the still more freezing fear 
that in the confusion and darkness he 
would not be picked up. 

Two hours later the last search-light 
had swept the eddying surface, the last 
picket boat had returned. The sudden 
danger had passed, leaving a wreck in 
its track; and the 


“Waters of Asia, westward beating 
waves 

Of estuaries, and mountain-warded 
straits, 

Whose solitary beaches long had lost 

The ashen glimmer of the dying day, 

Listened in darkness to their own lone 
sound 

Moving about the shores of sleep . .” 


II 
The following evening four officers 
sat at a bridge table in the deck 
smoking room of an auxiliary lying 
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in Mudros harbor. A burly merchant 
captain, wearing the woven stripes of 
a liewtenant commander in the P N P 


the ‘tea-cosy”’ decoration. as a face 
tious merchant skipper once called it 
his chief engineer, a good Scot. in 
yreat aii ower the for 
eutenant mmamicr WN ‘ 
ter mys Tram a a’ 
af now awailtity 
ani a King s messenwer in the unifor 
the \ Nunteer Reserve as 
mixed a foursome as ever played «a 
hand The call of war had brought 
them together trom their vocations of 
peace and had dumped them tempor 


arily in the good ship Fauvette, which 
was wont in happier times to ply a 
busy trade between London and Bor- 
ceaux. They had hardly dealt the 
cards for a second game when a 
movement on deck disturbed them, 
and before they could rise to ascertain 
the cause a troupe of strangely clad 
youngsters appeared at the door. 

‘“‘May we come in, sir?” said one of 
them, who was, in sober truth, a “thing 
of shreds and patches.” 

“Make yourselves at home, boys,” 
said the skipper, waving a chubby 
hand round the room. 

A signal man entered with his pad, 
and handed it to the skipper. 

“Gad! Of course,” he cried, “you 
are the stowaways we've been expect- 
ing all day. Well, what’s it like be- 
ing torpedoed ?” 

There was silence. None of these 
midshipmen was adept at public 
speech in the presence of unknown 
superiors. So for the moment the 
skipper’s question remained unan- 
swered. As they settled in a group in 
the corner of the smoking room they 
presented a fine study in motley. Every 
stitch on their backs had been bor- 
rowed from willing lenders. One wad- 
died in the blue overalls of a benevo- 
lent but too burly friend; another 
looked like an example of record pro- 
motion, for there were three gold 
stripes half concealed under the fold- 
ec cuff of a sleeve that was a hand’s- 
Jength too long for the wearer; a third 
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wore the tweeds of a war correspond- 
ent, who had doubtless exacted “ropy"’ 
cel Use wel Ul Ciothes; 
and the rest of them, im various ways, 
ompieted the picture of incongruity 
tof that 


they 


| the greatest ordeaia of 


tie jue st bom 

_ome of am tei) 
cing torpedoed 

It's always the same 
eutenant-commander at the card 
table. “A frightful din: and a bit of 
a shake an ~@ heave, and then youre 
in the water. Your ‘Gieve’ does the 
rest. That's all there is to it.” 

“| wish to God it was,” said a new 
hollow voice at the door. “I was on 
watch when the damned thing struck 
us, and I was in the water among the 
vodies for a hell of a time; and if that’s 
all you know when your packet sank, 
you're lucky. Damned lucky!” he re- 
peated slowly in a dull voice. 

The figure in the doorway was at 
ence familiar and strange, like that of a 
strong man grown suddenly wizened. 
He was visibly shrunken; and as he 
walked unsteadily across the room and 
sat down on a swivel seat, he talked 
continuously but almost incoherently, 
half to himself and half to the watch- 
ing group. The contrast between him 
and the unscathed midshipmen was 
very strong and unexpected. He and 
they had come from the same ship, 
passed through the same night of alarm 
and been hauled out of the same cold 
waters by the same rescuing hands. 
The experience had set no mark upon 
the boys: yet in the grown man it had 
wrought such a sea-change as made one 
almost fear to look at him. His tanned: 
cheeks were still brown, but it was a 
bloodless tint; and the lines that 
seamed his face gave him a sepulchral 
look. His eyes alone were bright—too 
bright. The softer quality that makes 
the human eye so expressive was gone, 
and there remained a vivid stare as 


reprate 


ue whet 


broke im the 
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of eyes straining to see the invisible. 
There he was, in our company, but cer- 
tainly not of it; for his brain was work- 
ing and wandering whither we could 


not follow, and the words that came . 


from his lips were the half-automatic 
expression of an absent mind. “Gimme 
a cig’ret,” he said with the husky, 
slurred articulation of a drunken man: 
and he sat puffing and biting the end of 
it into pulp. Then he would grip the 
short arms of his seat, start up and look 
downwards between his knees, and 
then sit down again with a look of 
shamed annoyance. He was clearly 
struggling hard to get away from some- 
thing, and we were powerless to help 
him. 

We tried to distract him. The stew- 
ard brought a tray loaded with sand- 
wiches and drinks, which he refused. 
We were getting a little uneasy about 
our strange guest; the doctor whom 
the skipper had sent for was long in 
coming, and each renewal of our ef- 
forts to divert the patient failed. We 
gave him the “Bystander” and “Punch” 
but he was beyond the reach of Bairns- 
father and George Morrow; we tried to 
draw him into a game at the table— 
poker, bridge, patience, anything—but 
he remained immovable. 

At last the doctor, a thick set beard- 
ed Fleet Surgeon, came and took 
charge, and reversed our procedure. 
Where we had been gentle, almost 
timid, he was rough. Where we had 
coaxed, he ordered. Where we had 
fumbled and faltered with the unknown 
he acted with the confidence of experi- 
ence. After a rapid examination and 
cross-examination, in the course of 
which he drew more from his victim in 
five minutes than we had extracted in 
an hour and more, he hustled him be- 
low and packed him into a bunk with 
various aids to sleep which he did not 
specify. Then the Fleet Surgeon re- 
turned to the smok gr 1. 

“You're a bright lot,”s. aid: “why 
didn’t you put him to bed at ice? He’s 
absolutely done: but if he can sleep hx 
will be all right soon. Never seen a 
man quite so worn out.” 

“Do you mean to say that he’s only 
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tired? He looked like going off his 
chump.” 

“So would you if your nerves had 
been living on shocks without any solid 
support. What he went through has 
got such a hold on him that until he’s 
had a good twenty-four hours’ sleep as 
a preliminary and a course of feeding 
up and regular sleep without any work 
to do after that, he won’t quite know 
where he is. But I bet he’s sitting up 
and taking nourishment this time to- 
morrow. He was on the verge of be- 
ing a bad case, but we’ve caught him 
just in time.” 

The doctor was right. Our patient 
slept till midday next day, took a light 
meal and slept again till sunset. Then 
he awoke and dined; but in an hour 
he was asleep again. Clearly he had 
been put to bed at the psychological 
moment. By the following afternoon 
he was taking the air in a deck chair, 
and ready—perhaps a little too ready 
for his health—to talk about the sink- 
ing of his ship. 

When the explosion occurred he was 
thrown clear of the ship on the star- 
board side. He was half-stunned, but 
his swimming waistcoat kept him 
afloat. The rest must be told in his 
own words: 

“T don’t know how long it was be- 
fore I realized where I was: but it was 
long enough to let me get pretty cold. 
You know what the water’s like. I 
picked up two men close by me, still 
swimming, but pretty nearly done. 
Neither of them had belts on. One, I 
knew by his voice, was a ward room 
steward. They hung on to me for a 
while, the “Gieve” keeping us all afloat 
so long as we made a bit of an effort 
ourselves. We could hear the picket- 
boats going about, and sometimes a 
searchlight picked us up; but nothing 
came near enough to rescue us. And 
before long one of the fellows hanging 
on tome begantogrez i his teeth 
chattered. I told him. p moving: 
but it was no good.;, ., slipped off, 
and I never saw him ag..n. That was 
bad enough; but when the other fel- 
low’s teeth began the same game, I 
got the creeps; but I couldn’t save 
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him, and after a few moments he went 
too. 
It was a ghastly feeling. The 
sudden silence, and the cold creeping 
right into me made me want to give up 
too, when suddenly I thought I had 
touched bottom. I tried to walk, but 
the thing I touched slipped away, and 
I realized with a shudder what it was. 
And after that I swear I must have 
touched a dozen of them before I was 
picked up. That’s what knocked me 


out. But, I say, let’s chuck it. I must 
get away from it.” 

He passed his hand over his face. 
The old troubled look came back: and 
for the moment I could see that, like 
Orestes pursued by the Furies, his 
spirit was haunted by the ghosts of 
the men whose bodies his feet had 
touched in the dark waters of the 
Hellespont. He had indeed suffered 
a sea change, and the war was over 
for him. 


In the Realm 


“The Duality of the Bible,” by Sidney 
C. Tapp, Ph. B. 


_ In his latest book, “Duality of the 
Bible,” Sidney Tapp, the Kansas City 
philosopher, has followed the lines of 
thought which individualized his pre- 
vious writings. During the years 
which he spent as a practicing attor- 
ney, the author became convinced that 
practically all crime, insanity, degener- 
acy and disease resulted directly or in- 
directly, from sex abuse, and origi- 
nated in the sex brain. 

These observations, reinforced by 
further research, resulted im his series 
of books, of which “Duality of the 
Bible” js the ‘fourth. The basis of the 
* theory is that sex being the fundamen- 
tal principle of organic existence, the 
sex impulse is the parent of other im- 
pulses. 

Man is considered as a dual nature 
or existence. Spirituality is non-sex- 
ual as opposed to carnality which is 
sexual. Love and charity are recog- 
nized as the products of spirituality, 
while the base passions, greed, envy 
and hate, are considered as being the 
offsprings of carnality or sexuality. 
Thus as spirituality increases the no- 
ble impulses increase in a like ratio, 
while car. with its attendant evils 
decrease sely. 

“Duality 
many angles. In the manner of its 
presentation it is unique, radical, revo- 
lutionary. The author cannot hope for 


.ne Bible” is a book of : 


of Bookland 


its universal acceptance, neither need 
he fear its universal condemnation. To 
some it may appear as the asceticism 
of the early centuries of Christianity, 
to some as a work on sociology, to 
some as a treatise on metaphysics, to 
some merely as a morbid idea. The 
magnitude of the subject, its many 
ramifications, its endless possibilities, 
tend to controversy in an age in which 
scientific research and discussion are 
uncensored, 

In submitting his book to the public 
the author says: 

“The purpose of this book, and of 
my other books on the Bible, is to pro- 
duce a pure and clean race; to empty 
the insane asylums, hospitals and jails, 
to produce a stronger race physically 
and mentally, and a pure race spirit- 
ually. Christianity in its purity, as 
Christ taught it, will do this, and the 
purpose of my books is to educate the 
race in its purity.” 

While the thought is old, the man- 
ner in which the author has presented 
it is so unusual as to create interest. 

Sidney C. Tapp, International Bib- 
lical Society, Kansas City, Mo. 


“The Pan-German Unmasked,” by. 
Andre with an Introduc- 
tion Earl of Cromer, O. M. 
M. Cheradame is a diplomat of prac- 

tical experience, but he is chiefly 

known as one of the few far-sighted in- 
dividuals who have for many years 
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